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¥ ACCOUNTING RECORDS EQUIPMENT 


: 


practise of banks demands 

of Ledger Trays speed in 
operation, ease of handling, absolute 
protection of records and bull-dog 
strength. 


McBee Ledger Trays have been 
engineered to meet the most rigid 
bank requirements. 


DAY accounting 


McBEE BANTAM 

FAVORITE with banks which 

divide their ledger accounts 

into smaller units for ease in 
reference, handling and control. 

The Bantam is speedy in operation, 

extremely sturdy and easily portable. 


Comes in 10 standard sizes... a size for 
every machine-made record in your bank. 


McBEE VISELOK 
HIS Ledger Tray is everything 
the name implies. Viselok holds 

ledger cards or leaves in a true 

vise-like grip. 


All-steel construction insures years of 


city demonstrate the Bantam and uninterrupted service. In seven standard 


Viselok? Or, if you prefer, we'll send you sizes to accommodate popular standard 


an interesting folder containing more 


( WwHy not have the McBee man in your 


information about these trays. width cards and ledger leaves. 


THE MC BEE BINDER COMPANY 
ATHENS OHIO 
NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA: DETROIT-CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS: 
BOSTON - PITTSBURGH - TOLEDO - KANSAS CITY - INDIANAPOLIS: 
COLUMBUS: LOUISVILLE -AKRON ‘SYRACUSE: WHEELING ROCHESTER PEORIA 
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LETTERS 


We Take the Count 


Sirs: 
An amusing little error occurs in your 
February issue—a really good reading 


number, by the by. You have on page 11 
a picture with the words ““Threadneedle 
Street containing most of the banks of 
London—” etc. But the photograph is of 
London Street and in the left-hand corner 
is our old City office and Martin’s Bank 
with Grasshopper sign, both of which are 
being pulled down. I've not attempted to 
count the banks in the respective streets 
but I think the wording should have been 
*‘London Street” andall wouldhavebeen well. 
Glyn’s Bank is just beyond .Martin’s 
left and on the right is Robert Lubbock’s 
Bank, now joined with Coutts and the 
National Provincial Bank. 
GEORGE BOYLE 
Editor, The Dark Horse 
Lloyds Bank, London 


A combination of extenuating cir- 
cumstances: First, we’ve never been 
in London. Second, we relied on the 
caption affixed by a hitherto reliable 
photographic service. 

Coals of Fire 
Sirs: 

May we have your permission Lo reprint 
in our April 3-C Book, George Boyle's 
article ““Gamblers of Georgian Days,” in 
the March Burroughs Clearing House? Be 
assured credit will be given without fail! 

We are very fond of Boyle in this bank 
and [ know the article would go well. 

We could use the two cuts, “Brooks’ 
Club” and “White’s Club,” if you were 
willing to send them. They would be 
returned to you promptly. 

{ hope some day you will let me do some- 
thing for you. 

Winruroe B. GREENE 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
A Military Salute 
Sirs: 

Would it be asking too much if | asked 
for one or more copies of your February 
issue. The picture of our guard is in it and 
the boys have asked me to see if they could 
be secured. We are willing to pay for them. 

G. C. Harpesty 


Master of the Guard 
Iederal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 


Sirs: 
Me loo. 
W. A. CASHIN (same address) 
Signatures 
Sirs: 


Will you kindly note my change of 
address from the Standard Bank of Canada, 
Toronto, tothe Canadian Bankof Commerce, 
Hamilton, Ontario. I shall be glad if you 
will continue to mail me your monthly pub- 
lication which I find to be very interesting. 


TA NARS 
Inspector 


We regret that your 
signature is indecipherable here. Please 
send it typed. Seems to be a custom 
peculiar to Canada—no names in 
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Will the Bank Oblige ? 


Sirs: 

There has come to our attention in your 
magazine entitled The Burroughs Clearing 
House a statement in regard to a test case 
instituted by Clarence Brown of Los 
Angeles, California, regarding the negotia- 
bility of a check sent by telephoto, upon 
presentation of which check at Mr. Brown's 
bank, the bank refused payment thereon. 
This commercial paper was transmitted by 
the Western Union. 

Will you please advise us as to where we 


may find a statement of the decision 
rendered in this particular case. As the 
above mentioned article appeared :in your 
February magazine on page 21, it may be 
there has not been time for a Court decision 
on this matter. We are interested to know 
the result of the case. 
Haro_tp N. BURNHAM 
Assistant Cashier 
Chapman National Bank, Portland, Me. 


Same to You, Str 
Sirs: 

Best wishes for A Happy and Prosperous 
New Year—(the wish is rather late, but is 
nevertheless the legitimate and _ sincere 
father of the original THOUGHT, way 


-back in 1928.) 


Vicror C. SCHOENBERG 
Manager Waipahu Branch 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu 
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Chicago 
Billion Dollar Bank 


The Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company—uniting in 
one bank the personnel and the 
facilities of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company and the 
Continental National Bank and 
Trust Company—is now trans- 
acting business with invested cap- 
ital of 150 million dollars and re- 
sources exceeding a billion dollars 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Ask the Window Man 
About Human Appeal 
And Banker Influence 


By James H. Collins 


DRY kind of business to look at—banking. Com- 
A pared with a factory, where people can see the wheels 

go round, or a store, which casts its spell by the color 
and texture of the merchandise. 

Banking! Just taking care of other people’s money! 

A bank’s merchandise consists of soiled bank notes and 
battered coins. It has wheels that go round, but they 
grind out legal-looking papers. 

“A bank? Why, that’s a place that I go to get shaved!” 
said a genial citizen. 

This idea of banking —as a business that evokes little 
human interest —is so widespread among bank men them- 
selves, that little effort is exerted to reach out and get hold 
of people, as the stores and factories do. The bank’s 
windows are blank expanses of thick plate glass, with 
nothing to stop acrowd. The awed depositor creeps inside 
the marble halls, makes out his slip under the eye of a 
super-policeman, stands in line at a bronze grill, and then 
tiptoes away, glad to escape all that grandeur. 

Now, I propose to show that a bank has plenty of 
human contacts, and prove it by the experience of a fellow 
at has spent a dozen years in discovering and developing 
them. 

And I will begin by questioning the premise that a 
bank is merely a place that takes care of other people’s 
money. For it isn’t. It is linked, through their money, 
with every activity in its community. A bank has more 
things of real interest to people than any other business in 
town. The manufacturer can show the public the wheels 
that go round in his factory, but the bank can show the 
Wheels in all of the factories. The merchant can display 
silks, woolens, china or pianos, but a bank may draw on 
all the retailers and wholesalers in town, and also the 


exporters and importers, and the ships that carry the 
World’s goods. 
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The display of merchandise in a store means, to the 
public, that the merchant wants to sell it. 

The same merchandise displayed in a bank window or 
lobby, or made the subject of an article in the bank’s monthly 
bulletin, means that the bank is participating in the financing 
and development of that trade or industry. That is a much 
bigger thing, and the public is interested in a broader way. 

Ina previous issue of The Burroughs Clearing House, Mr. 
Allan Herrick, of the United States National Bank, Denver, 
reported results of window displays as follows, in drawing 
power, measured by the number of people who stopped per 
hour to look at the exhibits: 


Coins and currency............. 90 
Safekeeping of valuables....... .53 
Household budget figures....... .43 
Wills of famous people.......... Al 


E may observe that these subjects are chiefly of banking 
interest, and also subjects in which the bank’s interest 
overshadows that of the public. Quite properly —the bank 
has savings facilities and safe deposit boxes to sell. 
Now, in Los Angeles, for the past twelve years, Mr. 
Robert Fulton has been a sort of professional bank window 
showman. It is his business to obtain interesting exhibits 
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for the windows of banks — his clients. 
For selection of material, his range 
has been wide and his experiments 
many —to discover what the public 
wants. And he tells us that the big- 
gest hit he ever made exactly fits the 
description of Mr. Herrick’s leading 
exhibit determined by measurement. 

“Coins and currency have an un- 
failing interest for people,” says Mr. 
Fulton,’ and my big success occurred 
when I went further back along that 
line, and obtained the raw material — 
gold! I obtained about twenty speci- 
mens of gold ore of such high grade 
that the crude metal was visible in 
ribbons, wires and small nuggets. The 
ore afterwards assayed $90,000 to the 
ton, so you realize that we had some- 
thing that would stop people. We had 
an average of 600 people per hour, 
staying several minutes. The display, 
of course, was keyed to a _ timely 
theme —the eightieth anniversary of 
the discovery of gold in California. 

““Money has an unfailing drawing 
power. People like to see old coins and 
bills, and the money of other countries, 
and even money in primitive forms, 
like cowry shells. -From the stand- 
point of window display, money has 
another advantage —the patterns on 
coins and the strange lettering on 
foreign bank notes compel attention, 
and that is valuable in window adver- 
tising. 

““Money is just as appealing when 
the bank has a printed story to tell. 
People are always willing to stop and 
hear about the worth of foreign money 
in our own currency. Also ancient 
money, and especially the coins of 
Biblical times whose names are fa- 
miliar —the shekel, the widow’s mite, 
the talent of gold and silver. For a 


savings institution, there is interest in 
taking coins of well-known rulers, like 
Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar and 
William the Conqueror, and showing 
how much interest they would have 
earned had they been deposited, when 
new, al various rates and compound- 
ings.” 

No human interest in banking? 

Because all a bank sells is money? 

Here are two men, speaking from 
actual tests, saying that it is a sure fire 
attraction! 


BotH put it at the head of their lists, 

and here is Mr. Fulton’s catalogue of 
things that interest people, in about 
the order of their attraction: 

1 — Money and coinage-metals. 

2— Mechanical devices in motion. 

3 — Weapons of all kinds, modern and 
old. 

4 —Crime and crime protection. 

5 — Aircraft. 

6 — How familiar things are made. 

7 —Ships, trains, automobiles, travel. 

8 —Strange things from other lands. 

9 —Sports and sport personalities. 

10 — How other people live. 

11 —Food and food materials. 

12 —Objects associated with the news 
of the day. 

Now, the association of these sub- 
jects with banking may not be ap- 
parent, at first glance. 
instance —what business has a bank 
linking itself up with murder, arson or 
swindling? Why, a bank essentially is 
a safeguard against loss by crimes of all 
kinds, from robbery to check-raising! 

From the days when the Baby- 
lonians took their valuables to the 
temples for safe-keeping, until this day 
of the owner of the gasoline filling 
station who slips his receipts in the 


Crime, for. 
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bank’s new day-and-night automatic 
device, people have regarded banks as 
helpers —helping them ‘to hang on to 
what they possess. Most of the de- 
velopments of banking in recent years 
have been in this direction —safe 
deposit, trust departments, escrow 
facilities, school savings. 

People are interested in bandits, 
burglars, swindlers, forgers, gamblers, 
sneak thieves, pickpockets and like 
gentry, because every man and woman 
thinks, “Could they get me?” And 
the bank, as an institution in the busi- 
ness of protecting valuables, is an 
authority on the subject, and is so 
regarded. Therefore, anything it has 
to say is listened to. The bank may 
say something practical about crime 
in its windows, its lobby, its officers’ 
statements to the newspapers, its ad- 
vertisements, its periodicals circulated 
among savings depositors, or in any 
other way. No matter what the 
medium, when crime is the subject, it 
has fundamental human appeal. 

On one occasion, a bank, conceiving 
the idea of linking up the interest in 
weapons with the interest in crime, 
tried to borrow from the Los Angeles 
police the guns taken from captured 
criminals and an exhibit of finger- 
prints, together with the apparatus 
used in detecting and recording them. 

The police refused. 

“If we let you exhibit fingerprint 
apparatus, it will ‘tip our hand’ to 
crooks, by showing them how we work 
to capture them,” they reasoned. 
will put them on their guard against 
leaving evidence. If we show weapons, 
it will be an exhibit for criminals, 
showing them the kind of offensive 
that other specialists in their line are 
using. But we’ll be delighted to lend 
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you the targets from our revolver 
ranges, showing how much good marks- 
manship there is in the Los Angeles 
police force, and other educational 
things of that kind!’ 

I have never seen a bank booklet on 
the subject of holdups and the pre- 
vention of loss from them, with general 
directions about how to behave when 
one is held up, although thousands of 
bank depositors are victims of holdups 
every day. The way to prevent large 
losses, is to keep little cash on hand 
after certain hours. And the way to 
behave is to do exactly as you are told 
to do by the fellows behind the gun — 
and, if you are not too excited, try to 
get their mannerisms for identification 
later. If any banks have issued such 
booklets, I'd be glad to see them. 

Here, then, is one direct connection 
between banking and an _ intensely 
human subject! Let us look at some of 
the others in Mr. Fulton’s list, and the 
part that banking plays in them. 

In window displays, anything in 
motion attracts more attention than a 
still display. Amplifying the principle 
involved, we find that in things me- 
chanical it is the universal interest, as 
well as the motion, that makes people 
stop. The photographers who get all 
those interesting photos for the Sun- 
day rotogravure sections will tell you 
that anything mechanical, provided it 
is new and can be photographed to 
show its action, is of news value. These 
gentlemen make their living selling 
their photographs to editors on the 
human appeal of the picture, so they 
know. 


NOT long ago, I talked with a manu- 
* facturer who makes the hydraulic 
hoists that lift your automobile up in 
the air for greasing. He told me about 
anew hoist he had just installed, heavy 
enough for ten-ton trucks —big enough 
lo lift a hook-and-ladder truck, he 
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said. Apicture! A news photographer 
immediately saw the interest of that 
big hoist, with a hook-and-ladder truck 
on it, and the firemen in their seats. 
While the idea was new, he had some- 
thing he could sell. 

The connection with banking is 
quite obvious —for banks are financing 
the manufacture and sale of countless 
mechanical devices. In such ways they 
are allied with local industries, the 
community gets to thinking of them as 
promoters of industry, places to which 
to turn for capital and counsel. The 
manufacturer needing money to build 
a new type of hydraulic hoist, hearing 
of these activities, would go to the 
bank to—get shaved! And the man 
with money to invest in some good 
local enterprise, invited to participate 
in the making of hydraulic hoists, 
likewise would go to the bank before 
he got shaved. 

Interest in weapons, old swords and 
blunderbusses, modern machine guns, 
primitive clubs and stoneheaded spears, 
is not so easy to associate with banking. 
A window full of Malay kreeses and 
horse pistols will stop a crowd even in 
front of a bank. People like to see 
them because they illustrate the kinds 
of stories that are being read. 

Indirectly, however, they fit in per- 
fectly with No. 7 and No. 8 in the 
foregoing list—things pertaining to 
other lands, and to travel. 

An exhibit showing how other people 
live will hold most of us. We like to 
inspect the primitive tools, utensils and 
dishes of people who have no metal, 
and have not advanced to the pottery 
stage —who get along with stone, bone 
and gourds. These things suggest 
travel, which is one of the fundamental 
themes that editors deal with. And 
travel suggests travelers’ checks, for- 


eign drafts, shipping papers, exports — 


and imports—all centering the 
bank. Because travel is so alluring to 


most people, they like to look at 
pictures and models of locomotives, 
ships, motor busses, automobiles, air- 
planes, things used and letters written 
by explorers, and so on. The banking 
connection with travel and foreign 
trade has hardly been indicated, much 
less imaginatively developed. 

Aircraft and sports are so much in 
the public mind that there is no ques- 
tion about their human interest. The 
one problem is —how to connect them 
with the bank. 


N Los Angeles, a bank window was 

arranged to show the many things that 
are made from milk, a bottle of milk 
being exhibited with butter, cheese, ice 
cream, galalith buttons, and so on. 
One of the products gathered was a 
piece of plywood used in aircraft con- 
struction, and that disclosed the fact 
that without casein glues, made from 
the residue of skim milk, and water- 
proof, it would be difficult to build air- 
planes. So a special aircraft show of 
plywood and casein glue was devel- 
oped, the material being obtained from 
aircraft factories which, at the present 
time, are being financed by banks to 
give new employment to thousands of 
persons. The activities of banks in 
such financing are of real community 
importance. Not only do they furnish 
capital, but they are sources of infor- 
mation and protection to prospective 
investors. 

The bank man does not need to be 
told how extremely, ingeniously and 
dangerously active the promoters are, 
when a community is excited by so 
new an industry as aircraft building. 
If banks were less conservative in their 
associations with such industries, prob- 
ably less money would be lost to 
schemers. 

Here is a story: When the window 
display of gold ore was shown, as 
described previously, the bank guard 


(Continued on page 52) 
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rusts—By Value 
Predetermined 


Estimating the Worth of 
Trust Business, Treated 
as Any Investment With 
a Long-deferred Return 


cBy W. Tresckow 


Assistant Vice-president, Central Union 
Trust Company of New York 


HE future evokes visions, and 

very often the profits of tomorrow 

are anything we wish to make 
them. Thousands of people are paying 
extravagant prices today for securities 
because of prospective future gains in 
value. This mental tendency to trans- 
form the theories of forecast or poten- 
lialities into present day realities, is 
the basis of movements that fre- 
quently result in vast losses, and, 
even in the case of sound business 
organizations, eventuate —to the tune 
of substantial losses —in failure to find 
a market, and sometimes end in re- 
organizations or bankruptcies. 

Of this tendency we must never lose 
sight while engaged in the development 
of trust business —that is, the personal 
trust division. The business we hope 
to obtain and that which we are 
actually getting does not become a 
reality for twenty to thirty years. We 
are putting out actual cash today to 
get the business, but this money will 
not return in the form of usable funds 
for two or three decades. We are in- 
vesting substantial sums in payrolls 
for solicitation and. other purposes, 
office rent, innumerable items of gen- 
eral overhead and advertising, and it 
is essential that we find out how far 
we can go if this trust business is to 
represent a profit and a sound invest- 
ment, instead of a mere advertisement 
for a particular bank or a_ personal 
satisfaction for some trust officer who 
thinks that because he has a_ sub- 
stantial volume of business on _ his 
books he has reached his goal. 

Never before have costs of doing and 
getting business been so important in 
banking. The scramble for new busi- 
ness has become a mania, and appar- 


ently there exists a definite tendency 
to get these accounts at almost any 
price. Competition rules in banking 
as well as in business as a whole. 
There are too many banks as there are 
too many textile mills, automobile 
factories and other industrial establish- 
ments. In banking, as in other trades, 
we have too much plant and too much 
production. 

Therefore, to make a success of any 
division of banking, we must look 
closely to our costs, we must not take 
business that may mean a loss, and we 
must pursue the same methods fol- 
lowed by successful traders or manu- 
facturers who refuse to be hypnotized 
by the siren voices that promise mar- 
velous returns at some future date for 
money that must be expended today — 
money that becomes effective immedi- 
ately on the debit side of the ledger. 

We must also realize that in this 
scramble for banking business there is 
a sharp contrast between the orders 
obtained for the commercial banking 
department, as well as many divisions 
of the trust department, and the orders 
obtained for the activity known as 
personal trusts. Deposits, loans, dis- 
counts, letters of credit, as well as 
much business coming to the trust de- 
partment, show an immediate profit 
on turnover as it passes through the 
bank, whereas in the personal trust 
department the expense incident to 
new business is essentially an invest- 
ment, the returns on which emerge 
in the future and depend on our ability 
to estimate what these future develop- 
ments will be. 

As we consider this, a number of 
questions present themselves: 

1 —Is there a standard piece of per- 
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sonal trust business by which we may 
measure all future business in that 
particular class? 

2—What is the size of that piece of 
business in terms of dollars? 

3—What is the rate of income? 

4—What is the margin of profit? 

5.— When do we get that profit? 

6—What is that profit worth to us 
now? 

7 —What can we afford to spend in 
order to get that profit? 


(CONSIDERING the many services 

rendered by a trust company, the 
answer to the first question is difficult 
to find, but after careful analysis | 
have come to the conclusion that a 
standard piece of business, from an 
income standpoint, is a will under 
which a trust company is executor and 
trustee. The trust lasts some five 
years, allowing one year for administra- 
tion, and the trust company receives 
standard fees. This period is about 
the average for all the living trusts, 
custodianships, executorships and trusts 
under wills. 

Let us assume that we have one 
thousand pieces of such business in the 
vaults and that we wish to find out 
what they are worth, or what we 
could afford to spend in order to gel 
one thousand pieces of similar business. 

First, we must ascertain the average 
size of these one thousand items, and 
in order to reach a conclusion, we may 
do one of two things. We may 
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determine the average size of the pieces 
of trust business actually on the books 
by dividing the total amount of dollars 
in trust by the number of accounts, 
and arbitrarily assign the same value 
to all prospective business on the theory 
that in all probability the class of 
people with which the institution deals 
will not vary greatly unless there be 
some radical change in policy. In 
analyzing this, however, we must keep 
in mind the trend of wealth in the 
community, which is usually upward, 
and the trend of 
the size of the 
business on your 


believe that about 2% per cent of the 
principal amount will be an approxi- 
mate average. This means that we 
shall have a gross income of $2,500,000 
from this $100,000,000 of property that 
will pass through our hands in the 
future. 

Now that we have the gross, our 
interest centers on the net. This will 
vary as between different trust com- 
panies because of the differing ratios 
of expense to gross income, since com- 
panies having a large volume of trust 
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of this, but I believe that sound bank- 
ing demands that the business we are 
discussing should be subject to the 
same rules that are used for other in- 
vested funds. 

Therefore, out of a gross income of 
$2,500,000 we have, on a basis of 25 
per cent net, an apparent profit of 
$625,000, which will be realized at 
some time in the future. The practical 
mind immediately asks, when is the 
future? 

This is a comparatively easy question 
‘to answer, as the 


books. 
The second 


American Mor- 
tality Table, on 
which life insur- 
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much at death, 
but if we base 
our average on a 
thousand people 
who own property, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, while individual for- 
tunes may vary, the situation with the 
class as a whole will remain relatively 
stable. 

It is extremely important to keep in 
mind the class of population from which 
these figures are obtained. It is not a 
question of property. A short time 
ago a solicitor for a trust company 
addressed a group of individuals of 
very moderate means and succeeded in 
obtaining some fifty wills. Apparently 
the trust company was pleased with 
the result as it helped toward the goal 
of a certain number of wills filed during 
the year, but, in practice, every one of 
these wills was a liability and not an 
asset. 

Let us say that the pieces of business 
now on our books average $100,000, 
and that we have one hundred millions 
of property involved. What we are 
interested in next is the amount of 
gross profit that we shall obtain from 
this volume. There will be some vari- 
ation here as a result of difference in 
tates throughout the country, but I 
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ative education for insurance men and attorneys, a new treatment 
in billboard style of postcards to reach other banks, and an example of 


into an annual program 


advertising fitting 


business have a lower expense per 
dollar of income than those not so 
fortunate. However, the following 
paragraphs lose none of their value be- 
cause of this, and they will be a safe 
guide for companies with a low ratio 
of expense to gross as well as for those 
with a relatively high ratio. 


Mest trust companies have a margin 

of net profit of 25 per cent per 
dollar of income from trust fees, but it 
is perfectly obvious that we cannot ex- 
pend this entire percentage, to be re- 
ceived at some time in the future, in 
obtaining new business unless we are 
willing to forget the principles of sound 
investment and are disposed to plow 
back all income into the business. If 
we should devote this entire 25 per cent 
to obtaining new business, we should 
lose all income on the money invested 
in the department, and we must not 
forget that the same money invested 
in securities would net the bank, when 


compounded, anywhere from 180 per - 


cent upward, in a given period. Some 
may think I am taking a radical view 


will be possible 
to determine ex- 
actly when the 
profit will be re- 
ceived. For example, let us assume 
that we are dealing with a group of 
one thousand people with an average 
age of about fifty years. The $625,000 
will be received in about twenty-four 
years. 

Twenty-four years, however, is a 
good long time, and the practical mind 
again observes that the important 
thing is the value of the money today, 
or, to make the statement simpler, 
what amount of money would produce 
$625,000 in twenty-four years if in- 
vested today at going rates—let us 
say, 44% per cent? If we consult a 
“present value” table, we shall find 
that our $625,000, at the above rates, 
will shrink to about $216,000, which 
is the amount we can spend to obtain 
a profit of $625,000 in twenty-four 
years, provided we decide to do busi- 
ness in proper fashion and make our 
investment in salaries, advertising and 
so on, pay us the return it should. 

There is, however, another factor 
that may affect our $216,000 of present 
value, and that is cancellations. Let us 
adopt a safety margin and assume that 
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axes and Charities 


Comparing Percentages of 
Income for Each, Especi- 
ally in the Upper Brackets 


cBy Ray B. Westerfield 


Professer of Political Economy, Yale University 


(Photographs courtesy Detroit Community Fund) 


OME years ago near the close of 
the war, a Brooklyn manufacturer 
generously contributed — several 

thousand dollars for prizes in an essay 
competition conducted by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association on_ the 
subject “What Can a Man Afford?’ 
This philanthropic man was impressed 
with the propaganda of the various 
organizations which were promoting 
one kind of relief or another and the 
heavy drain which these new war-born 
charities, combined with the sums cus- 
- tomarily contributed to the usual 
charities, made on his income. 

The solicitors, he learned, were 
ready with persuasive answers lo his 
objection that “he could not afford” 
to give to a particular charity or at 
least not so much as was asked. He 
had been trained in the faith that 
recommended tithing as a minimum 
for contributions to charitable pur- 
poses and he had set his gifts far above 
that tenth part. But although he was 
a successful business man with a large 
income, he had the same question to 
decide as had the individuals with 
small incomes—namely, what can a 
man afford to give to charities? 

The prize essay in this competition 
was the work of two able sociologists 
of the University of Chicago. They 
computed the national charities budget 
for 1921 at $1.7 billions. For that year 
the total national income (after de- 
duction of state and local taxes) was 
figured at $57 billion; from this ‘the 
national income and profits taxes took 
$4 billion, and $6 billion were allowed 


as necessary deduc- 
tions to cover the 
growth of capital in- 
vestment. The cost of 7 
living, estimated on & 
a bare minimum-of- © 
subsistence basis at $3 
to $4 a day for country families and $5 
for city families, took $30 billions. 
These deductions left a surplus of $17 
billions, of which the national charities 
budget required $1.7 billions, or 10 per 
cent. The question then was: How 
should the charities burden of $1.7 
billions be distributed among those 
who enjoyed a surplus above the 
minimum of subsistence? Plainly, those 
below that minimum could not logic- 
ally be asked to contribute. 


"THEY examined the budgets of the 

three types of working-class families 
as commonly differentiated and used by 
expert investigators of the cost of 
living —namely, the poverty-level fam- 
ily, the minimum-of-subsistence level, 
and the minimum-comfort, minimum- 
health-and-decency, or minimum- 
*“American” standard. It was found 


that even in the poverty level family, 
“the impulse toward benevolence and 
the shouldering of social responsibility 
already made itself felt almost irresist- 
ibly” and some essential item in the 
budget was often sacrificed in order to 
give to others, although this type is 
described as being “‘on the ragged edge 
of self-support where any slight dis- 
turbance of the daily equilibrium will 
suffice to throw the family into desti- 
tution.”” The maximum contribution 
to charity which these authors thought 
could be spared from the necessary 
income for such a family in New York, 
$1,324, was $5 or $6. For the family of 
minimum-of-subsistence-level, de- 
scribed as being “‘able to ‘make both 
ends meet’ continuously and all along the 
line,’ the budgets allowed one-half of 
one per cent to three-fourths of one 
per cent, or $9 to $12, for church and 
charity from the necessary income of 
$1,600 to $1,700. In the case of the 
budget of the family of minimum- 
comfort-level, $31 out of a $2,400 


RELATION OF INCOME TO 
CHARITY 
Budget Contributions No.in 
No. Income to Church Family 
and C harity 
1 $1,819.00 2 
2 3,200.00 0.7 2 
3 3,295.00 1 
4 3,940.00 0.4 3 
5 4,340.00 i 6 
6 1,822.80 0.7 4 
7 4,875.00 to 7 
8 4,934.00 0.3 1 
9 6.316.89 0.5 4 
10 7,692.77 2.6 6 
11 9,160.22 4.8* 2 
12 10,418.00 0.3 3 
* Charity not reported. 


Table 1 
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income, or 1.3 per cent, went to 
church and charity. 

In 1926 a professor in the University 
of California published the results of 
her investigation of the income and 
expenditures of ninety-six members of 
the university faculty. She had found 
that of the median income of $4,893.22, 
the median contributions to church 
and charity was 1.2 per cent. For the 
twenty-eight families of average size, 
four persons, the average income was 
$7,014.88, of which church and charity 
got 2.4 per cent. She found that 
church and charity received on the 
average a fairly constant proportion of 
the total for all classes of income, al- 
though there was considerable varia- 
tion in the percentage contributed by 
families of equal income. Taking 
twelve of her budgets and ranking 
them according to size of income (see 
Table 1), one does not find that the 
philanthropic impulse always _in- 
creases as the income increases. 


[F: however, one multiplies the num- 

ber of budgets used and deals in 
averages, he notes a more or less regular 
rise in the ratio of charitable contribu- 
tions to income. The best statistical 
information on this subject is the 
summaries of income tax reports pub- 
lished by the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
In Table 2 the percentage that chari- 
table contributions bear to net income 


BURDEN OF CHARITIES AND 
TAXES ON INCOME 
Ratio of Ratio of 
Income Claszes Contributions Income Tax 
to Net Income Paid to Net 
Income 
Under $1,000 4.66 1.10 
$1,000— 2,000 1.74 0.46 
2,000— 3,000 1.44 0.51 
3,000— 4,000 1.66 0.42 
4,000— 5,000 1.82 0.57 
5,000— 6,000 1.97 0.72 
6,000— 7,000 1.97 0.87 
7,000— 8,000 1.94 1.04 
8,000— 9,000 1.98 1.22 
9,000— 10,000 2.00 1.39 
10,000— 11,000 2.03 
11,000— 12,000 2.01 
12,000— —_ 13,000 2.03 1.99 
13,000— 14,000 2.05 2.18 
14,000— 15,000 2.41 
15,000— 20,000 2.20 3.01 
20,000— 25,000 2.29 4.15 
25,000— 30,000 2.28 3.22 
30,000— 40,000 2.41 6.85 
10,000— 50,000 2.60 8.51 
0,000— 60,000 | 10.31 
60,000— 70,000 2.86 11.92 
70,000— 80,000 3.16 13.61 
80,000— 90,000 3.10 15.27 
90,000— 100,000 3.44 16.73 
100,000— 150,000 19.85 
150,000— 200,000 23.20 
200,000— 250,000 3.62 24.32 
250,000— 300,000 sto 24.55 
300,000— 400,000 3.85 | 
100,000— 500,000 3.91 24.98 
200,000— 750,000 4.52 
Above 1,000,000 3.87 23.48 


Table 2 
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is given by the in- 


come groups used for 
taxing purposes. 
These percentages 
are the median for 
the five years 1922 
to 1926 inclusive. It 
will be observed that 
the ratio increases 
from 1.44 per cent 
for incomes between 
$2,000 and $3,000, 
and rises quite regu- 
larly, but more and 
more slowly, as the 
incomes become 
larger, untilit reaches 
3.87 per cent for in- 
comes of $1,000,000 
or more. The rate 
of increase is slow 
indeed after $100,000 
incomes are reached. 
In other words, al- 
though the impulse 
to give increases as 
income becomes 
larger, it does not 
increase as fast as 
income does. 

It has always been 
argued that the 
people with big in- 
comes should bear 
a higher proportion 
of the social bur- 
den, that is, a higher 
percentage of taxes, 
which are a com- 


pulsory levy, and a 


higher percentage of 

charities, which are a voluntary levy. 
The proponents of this theory allege 
that these social obligations should be 
proportioned according to ability to pay 
or so as to equalize the sacrifice in- 
volved; that ability to pay increases 
faster than income, and likewise that 
the sacrifice made does not increase as 
fast as income. From either point of 
view, it is argued, it is just and fair to 
graduate the tax rates—that is, to 
make the higher income brackets bear 
higher and higher per cent tax rates. 
Similarly, solicitors for charities argue 
that it is reasonable to expect men of 
big incomes to give higher percentages 
of their income than men with lower 
incomes. 

Of course, the protests of the small 
minority of our people, who come 
within the higher income groups, 
against this progressive taxation, do 
not avail to dissuade Congress from 
adopting this theory in our income tax, 
and they must willy nilly pay these 
taxes. But in the case of the charities, 
which are a voluntary contribution, 
they can determine the percentage of 
their income that shall go to this item, 
and in determining that ratio they 
weigh their ability to pay and the 
sacrifice it involves. 


It is very interesting, therefore, to 
compare the percentages of their in- 
come given for charity and for taxes. 
These are arranged in parallel in Table 
2. It is to be noted that the per cent 
going to taxes rises much faster than 
the per cent given to charity. Ob- 
viously if taxation also were a volun- 
tary act, the State would enjoy smaller 
revenues. The Congress judges that 
the ability of these citizens to pay 
taxes is radically higher than the tax- 
payers deem it, and Congress likewise 
underestimates the sacrifice involved as 
estimated by the taxpayers themselves. 

In time of war and great govern- 
mental expenditure the tendency is to 
jump the tax rates up, especially in the 
higher brackets, and it is at just such 
limes that the demands for charities 
mount. Therefore, at such times the 
discrepancy between the estimates of 
Congress and the estimates of tax- 
payers —as to their ability to pay and 
their sacrifice—may be even wider 
than is shown in the table, for this 
table covers years of peace though in 
the wake of war. At least it appears 
that the progression of rates is ex- 


‘tremely arbitrary and does not cor- 


respond to the feelings of the citizens 
most concerned. 
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Banks 


The Canadian System of Control 
as Typified by the Royal Bank 


cy H. K. Wright 


Chief Routine Inspector, The Royal Bank of Canada 


UCH has been written in respect 
M to the principles and merits of 

branch banking, but there are 
few records of the details of operation 
involved in such a system. It has been 
suggested that in view of the recent 
development of branch banking in the 
United States, a sketch of the methods 
followed by Canadian banks would be 
of timely interest. Unfortunately, the 
matter which should be presented to 
form a perfect picture is so voluminous 
and of such variety that in an article 


of this nature it is not possible to give 


more than a bird’s-eye view. 

To obtain a proper understanding of 
a system, it is essential that one 
should have some knowledge as to 
the manner in which it was de- 
veloped and the problems and 
situations which called it into 
being. To this end it seems 
necessary that the writer should 
present a brief history of The 
Royal Bank of Canada with which 
he has been intimately associated. 
It might be apposite to state here 
that the history of all the large 
Canadian banks is very similar, 
although in most instances more 
prosaic than that of The Royal 
Bank and while they may differ 
more or less in detail, that funda- 
mentally the systems followed are 
identical. 

The bank had its origin during 
the time the Civil War in the 
United States was at its height. 
In 1864 the City of Halifax, N. S., 
was the port from which blockade 
runners carrying on trade with 
the Southern Confederacy operated, 
and in addition the northern 
states offered a phenomenal 
market for all kinds of produce. 
As one writer puts it, “the city 
was in its heyday of pros- 
perity.”” In this atmosphere a small 
number of influential citizens formed 
a financial co-partnership under the 


name of the Merchants Bank. The 
firm met with immediate success. In 
1867 the provinces of Canada were 
confederated and the new Parliament 
of Canada was given exclusive juris- 
diction in all matters pertaining to 
banks and banking. It became nec- 
essary to apply for a federal charter 
and the bank was incorporated in 
1869 as the Merchants Bank of Hali- 
fax. The paid-up capital at this time 
was $300,000. The first branch was 
opened at Pictou in 1870. 

During the next ten years operations 
were gradually extended to other parts 
of Nova Scotia, to New Brunswick and 


Mr. Wright 


Head Office, Montreal 


Prince Edward Island. It was not 
until 1887 that a branch was opened 
in Montreal. In 1897 a number of 
branches were opened in_ British 
Columbia and for a number of years 
there were no branch connections in 
Canada between Montreal and that 
province. In 1898 at the close of the 
Spanish-American War a branch was 
established in Havana, Cuba. By 
1901, the bank having become not only 
national but international in scope, 
the need arose for a more comprehensive 
name and the name was changed to 
The Royal Bank of Canada. In 1907 
the Head Office of the bank was moved 
from Halifax to Montreal. 


N 1910 came the first of a remarkable 
series of purchases and absorptions 
of other banks. In that year the 
Union Bank of Halifax, with a number 
of branches in the maritime provinces, 
was purchased. In 1912 the Traders 
Bank of Canada, with numerous 
branches throughout the Province of 
Ontario, was absorbed. In 1916 a 
wide connection in the Province of 
Quebec was obtained by the purchase 
of the Quebec Bank, and in 1918 the 
Northern Crown Bank, with 
branches throughout the 
middle western provinces of 
Canada, was acquired; thus the 
bank’s branch system was ex- 
tended to cover the whole Dominion 
of Canada. 

Meantime the bank’s connections 
in Cuba had been extended throughout 
that island by the purchase of a num- 
ber of small banks and the establish- 
ment of branches. In 1912 the Bank 
of British Honduras at Belize was 
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purchased, followed by the purchase in 
1914 of the Bank of British Guiana. 
Branches were established throughout 
the West Indies, South America, and 
in London, Barcelona and Paris. 
Early in 1925 the Bank of Central and 
South America was purchased and 
through this means numerous branches 
came into existence throughout Cen- 
tral and South America. 

The last of the bank’s great mergers 
came in 1925 with the absorption of 


The present system was, of course, 
only arrived at by a process of evolu- 
tion. Many and sometimes sweeping 
changes have been made over a period 
of years, and while much has been 
accomplished in perfecting a system of 
routine, yet it is realized that continu- 
ous expansion in business demands pro- 
gressive development in the methods 
of handling that business. To this end 
the bank encourages suggestions from 
its own staff who are naturally most 
familiar with the problems 


to be faced: officers in Head 


Office are continuously study- 
ing the merits and possibilities 
of every new system, method 
or device which comes under 


In London 


the Union Bank of Canada, with 340 
branches throughout Canada. Thus 
today The Royal Bank of Canada has 
a network of approximately 900 
branches spreading in Canada from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and through- 
out Newfoundland, the West Indies, 
Cuba, Central and South America, 
and at the European points already 
mentioned. From a modest capital of 
$300,000 and total assets of $729,000 
in 1869, the bank has so grown that in 
November, 1928, its paid-up capital 
was $30,000,000, reserve fund and 
undivided profits $32,361,000, and its 
assets totaled over $900,000,000. 


[t is obvious that the bank’s system 

of office routine had, on successive 
occasions, to cope with a great deal 
more than normal growth and expan- 
sion, yet it is remarkable that in the 
absorbing and taking over of a very 
large number of branch offices, there 
has never been any confusion either at 
Head Office or in the branches, and no 
interruption to the affording of smooth 
working facilities for the bank’s cus- 
tomers at the points affected. This is 
accounted for by efficient organization 
in the central Head Office bookkeeping 
and adherence to a set policy that from 
the moment a branch becomes a unit 
of The Royal Bank of Canada, it must 
adopt and apply the system of book- 
keeping and office routine of the parent 
institution. Full particulars of these 
have always been furnished well in 
advance, followed up by the distribu- 
tion of officers of the parent bank 
for instructional purposes, throughout 
the branches acquired and later by a 
very careful annual inspection which in 
Canada is much more than a mere audit. 
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factors in creating the present smooth 
working machine is what, for lack of a 
better designation, might be termed 
atmosphere. How was this created? 
Firstly, great credit is due to the early 
officers of the bank for their breadth of 
vision in adopting a system that would 
lend itself to expansion, although this 
expansion has undoubtedly been be- 
yond their utmost dreams. It was 
early realized that all branches must 
be working on a basis that would 
enable the officers at the central office 
to visualize with a fair degree of accu- 
racy what was transpiring at the 
branches. As branches increased in 
number, transfers of employees of 
varying degree became more frequently 
necessary. So that these managers 
or clerks might assume new duties 
without any sense of strangeness, all 
books and forms used were standard- 
ized, as were also the methods of book- 
keeping, so that similar transactions 
in different branches would be handled 
in exactly the same manner. Later the 
practice was followed of furnishing all 
branches with exactly the same office 
equipment as far as possible. While 
these features might be elaborated 
upon to a considerable extent, it 
should suffice to say that in time it 
became possible to transfer a clerk 
from a city or town on the Atlantic 
Coast to a branch in the Middle West 
or on the Pacific Slope without giving 
him any impression of strangeness in 
his new position. Insofar as the bank- 
ing office was concerned, everything 
was essentially the seme as in the 
office he had left—only the faces 
surrounding him differed —and so it is 
today. Were it possible suddenly to 
set a Royal Bank employee down in 
one of its offices in a strange town, he 
would immediately recognize it as a 
Royal Bank office from its general lay- 
out and equipment. So much for 
atmosphere, the importance of which, 
in utilizing the bank’s man-power to 
the best advantage, cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

The standardizing of books, forms, 
and stationery equipment is also of the 
greatest advantage from an economical 
standpoint, as purchasing in quantity 
at low price is a natural sequence. 


Havana 
their notice and which might 
lend itself to the needs of the 
bank, and any ideas considered 
of value are promptly adopted. 


Probably one of the principal 


Kingston, Jamaica 
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As a bank must be manned before it 
‘an operate, we will devote a few re- 
marks to the matter of staff. Almost 
without exception Canadian banks 
develop and train their own officers. 
Boys graduating from high school are 
generally engaged as junior clerks, are 
advanced through the posts in their 
home office to varying degrees, are 
promoted to more senior work in other 
offices according to their aptitude and 
ability. Their first real post of re- 


W 
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been stationed in communities of all 
sizes throughout the country, so that 
he has also had the opportunity to 
acquire a very wide knowledge of the 
country’s business activities and of his 
countrymen of every degree. Such 
experience gives that breadth of view 
which is essential to a_ successful 
banker. 

Head Office periodically obtains a 
detailed report in respect to the char- 
acter and ability of every officer, how 
his duties are performed, what his 
habits are, and in fact every feature 
bearing upon his value to the bank is 
dealt with. ManaSers report on 
members of their staff, district super- 
visors and inspectors report on both 
the staff and managers. Promotions 
are based upon these reports. 

Canadian banks are organized along 
the same lines as a joint stock company. 
The shareholders are represented by 
a board of directors. This board 
directs the general policy of the bank, 
passes upon all substantial loans and 
credits, and upon any extraordinary 
expenditures such as the erection of 
large buildings, or a general bonus to 
the staff. The president and other 
officers of the board are not otherwise 
connected with the bank, except that 
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very strikingly borne out by the 
history of Canadian banks, as in the 
case of those which have made great 
progress the general managers have 
always been men of outstanding capa- 
bilities. In the larger banks there are 
several assistant general managers, 
to whom are allotted various fields 
of activity such as the general super- 
vision of Canadian business, foreign 
business, bank personnel, buildings 
and premises, etc. Responsible to 
these are the heads of departments 
such as Credits (controlling the loaning 
activities of the bank); Chief Account- 
ant (Head Office and_ inter-branch 
bookkeeping); Inspection and Routine 
(the annual audits of branches, office 
methods and equipment); Staff (con- 
trolling the personnel throughout the 
branches); Bank Premises (providing 
and caring for the housing of branca 
offices); and so on. 


OR administrative purposes the 
branches of the bank are divided 
into groups, each group being under the 
supervision of a district supervisor 
whose office is located in the principal 
city of the district. These district 
offices are organized along the same 
lines as Head Office. There are credit 
(Continued on page 40) 
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sponsibilily is when they become a 
branch accountant who is the officer 
immediately under the branch manager 
and who under him is responsible for 
the general work of: the office. From 
the accountancy of a small office he 
progressively graduates to similar po- 
sitions in larger branches until his 
training entitles him to a managership. 
His course of training in this capacity 
starts him again in a small office and 
he works his way up as before. The 
result is that the man who eventually 
becomes a Head Office official or the 
manager of a very large city branch is 
one who has been trained from boyhood 
and has passed through every phase of 
the bank’s activities. Moreover, in 


the course of his career he has probably 
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in recent years it has become quite 
common for the general manager to 
be director and sometimes a_ vice- 
president. 

The general executive office of a 
bank is known as Head Office. This is 
not what is generally known as a bank- 
ing office, but is a thing apart. The 
principal banking office of the bank is 
organized as a branch, and is as dis- 
tinctly a branch as are any of the smaller 
and more remote offices. The principal 
executive officer is the general man- 
ager who is responsible only to the 
board of directors. He is given an 
exceedingly free hand, and such full 
control that upon his ability, initi- 
ative, and other qualities, depends the 
success of the bank as a whole. This is 
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Appealing by 
Indirection 
in the Booth 


cBy Marjorie E. Schoeffel 


Plainfield Trust Company, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


HE announcement of a_ local 
Exposition, Own-a-Home Show, 
or Pageant of Progress is gener- 

ally the forerunner of sleepless nights 
for the advertising man. For an 
advertising man has many uninten- 
tional enemies. In every city they group 
naturally as the ‘“‘go-getters’” who 
year after year, over a luncheon table 
or around a conference table, decide 
that what their city needs is an ex- 
position —and the die is cast. 

Now, a well planned exposition in a 
community often affords an excellent 
opportunity to reach many who might 
otherwise never come in touch with 
your institution, and a display booth, 
if properly executed, evidences your 
interest and co-operation in civic un- 
dertakings. Costs for art work, ad- 
vertising literature and novelties, how- 
ever, mount high in proportion to the 
advertising appropriation unless there 
is careful supervision and planning. 

Two of the most important factors 
to be considered when planning a 
booth are: 
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vations.” We had capitalized the bank 
lobby with the guessing contest of the 
jar of coins. We had done the exterior 
of our edifice in replica. We had used 
all manner of wall charts, budgets, 
coin and counterfeit bill exhibits, and 
movies. We had reproduced the in- 
terior of our safe deposit vault and 
extolled its advantages, color schemes 
and the peculiar attractiveness of our 
safe deposit boxes. We had given away 
certificates worth $1.00 when a new 
account was opened. We had given 


away pencils, tops, whistles, golf 
pencils, bridge pads, coat hangers 


advertising our fur storage department. 
Wherefore in 1928, at this springtime 
of the year, we were stumped for what 
everyone is seeking — ‘“‘something new.” 
Fortunately, during. the “sleepless 
night” period, a distinctive piece of 
direct-mail literature 


First—the booth must 
be appealing so that people 
will not pass it by with a 
glance but will be so in- 
terested they will remain 
in front. 

Second —the booth must 
be so interesting that 
others will ask “Have you 
seen the First National’s 
exhibit? Don’t miss it!” 

If you have planned an 
“original” booth for eight 
or ten years, very likely 
it has exhausted your ideas. 
We at the Plainfield Trust 
Company had exhausted 
all the display-booth “‘inno- 
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issued by the Dictaphone 
Company came to our 
desk. It was the begin- 
ning of a happy idea for us. 
The folder illustrated a 
cluttered desk in an old- 
fashioned business office 
of the “Gay Nineties” 
period and we decided to 
reproduce such an office 
in our booth —contrasting 
business methods, equip- 
ment and appliances of 
1890 with the present day. 
Space, unfortunately, pro- 
hibited an actual showing 
of the new bookkeeping 
and statement machines, 


the new machines for photographing 
checks and other modern appliances — 
so we concentrated on the office of 
days gone by,and told today’s story by 
indirection. 

At the outset we determined not to 
altempt such a display unless we were 
faithful in the most minute detail. 
We worked on the theory that nothing 
was too much trouble if it contributed 
to the finished result. 


UR corner booth showed two high 

posters across the top. One poster 
depicted a couple on a tandem bicycle 
riding over a cobblestone pavement in 
front of quaint, low buildings —the 
copy reading: “In the Gay Nineties — 
This was a Modern Office —but Times 
Change — Methods Improve — Business 
Progresses and with it our Desire to 
Serve You Better!’ The other wall 
poster read: “Only One Thing Re- 
mains Unchanged Throughout the 
Years—The High Standards —The 
Sound Policies upon which this Bank 
Was Founded in 1902.” 

The theme was amplified in a folder 
(illustrated herewith) distributed at 
the booth. 

The photograph of the booth shows 
the complete result and for the assist- 
ance of anyone who may undertake a 
similar display, the following describes 
as briefly as possible the sources of 
material. 

In arranging such an exhibit it 
is highly desirable to keep the plans 
secret in so far as possible. Of course, 
we had to confide in several, because it. 
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was necessary to borrow much of the 
material. 

We borrowed from a local attorney’s 
office an old-fashioned, roll-top, oak 
desk, smothered it with old papers, 
records, blotters, rubber stamps, spin- 
dies, old inkstand, etc. Often these 
desks may be found all ready for such 
a display. We borrowed old letter 
files and wallets which bore the dates 
of the late 80s. Old photographs, one 
showing leading notables in the state in 
1898, one of a fireman in full regalia 
and one, a dashing young lady in 
bicycling costume, graced the walls. 
The old clock, the wall shelves, and hat- 
racks and mirror were easy to get in 
secondhand stores. The local tele- 
phone office co-operated with us liber- 
ally, supplying the right style of wall 
phone with the handle on the side to 
ring the operator. A palm-leaf fan, 
old magazines, a green eye shade, 
dreadful old leather ledgers, a statue of 
a horse on the desk, a large china spit- 
toon and a red, rose flowered carpet, 
made the horror complete. It is with 
chagrin that we admit we did not go 
far outside our own bank for the high 
desk, stool and some of the equipment, 
old records, copy books, copying press, 
etc. 

The gas chandelier in the center of 
the room caused us considerable thought 
and trouble but finally we located it in 


the basement of a secondhand store — 
its glass globes the very best cut glass 
of the late ’80s. 

From our local dry goods dealer we 
borrowed a wax figure which through- 
out the week of the exposition was 
known to everyone as ““Clarabel.”” She 
caused a great deal of comment and 
amusement, as many of our visitors at 
the booth wanted to hire her and in- 
quired as to her efficiency, but her looks 
were against her! She wore a becoming 
shirt waist, the last word in the ’80s, 
with a coquettish bow at her neck, leg- 
of-mutton sleeves. Her hair was done 
in the popular pompadour style with a 
pencil in the bun at the top, and her 
leather bag-purse was attached by clip 
to her belt A brown sailor hat with 
its jaunty red feather hung on the wall. 


WE got our finest inspiration when 

we decided to have a living figure 
for the business man. We dickered with 
a local butcher who was short and fat 
and the exact type for the part of the 
settled business man of the ’80s— 
one who did not mind appearing in a 
frock coat, sideburns, flowing mustache 
and nose spectacles every evening from 
six to ten. He earned his money well, 
for he perspired nightly in a heavy 
suit (lined and interlined as only they 
were able to tailor in those days). His 
checked vest, a watch chain that would 
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have done credit as an anchor line and 
a large polka dot cravat and wing collar 
added the final touch. Our butcher 
came to his evening job tired from his 
day’s work and he did not stir about 
much —which proved to be a great 
asset, for occasionally when he would 
turn to speak to someone, he never 
failed to start a buzz of conversation, 
as everyone suspected he, too, was a 
“dummy.” His brown derby and old- 
fashioned coat hung nearby on the hat- 
stand. 

The result warranted the work in- 
volved, for our booth certainly was 
unique and stopped the people — giving 
us an opportunity to ask casual passers- 
by if they were now enjoying our more 
modern services. 

Anyone who undertakes a similar 
booth at an exposition will undoubt- 
edly find that the results compensate 
for the effort. Besides, the actual cost 
is low, an unusual experience in 
exhibition advertising. The entire cost 
of our booth was less than $50, in- 
cluding art work, carting, costumes, etc. 
This, of course, is exclusive of the cost 
of the booth space. 

Co-operation in making the small 
town or large city exhibition a success 
is an opportunity to express civic 
interest, to earn good will among the 
merchants and for general publicity, 
not to be overlooked. 


A ‘Tale of Two Tellers 


FFICIENCY! Efficiency! The 

word had rung in my ears for days. 

It had been so misused, abused and 

misapplied that any number of our big 

office force was quoting it with a 
curling lip. 

It was 8:30 in the morning on Sep- 
tember first. I had to be at my desk, 
twelve blocks away, at 9 o’clock or 
forfeit a half-hour of my annual leave 
which I had learned to value as more 
precious than gold. 

I had to deposit some money on my 
depleted checking account in order to 
draw a check much needed on that 
date. 

I entered the bank, casting a hurried 
and anxious glance toward the two 
windows where I was usually waited 
on. My nerves fluttered as I saw that 
only one window was open and a line 
of some ten or more people stood there 
before it. I quickened my step and 
took my place at the end of the line as 
several others lined up behind me. 
Then my eyes traveled back and forth 
from the person nearest the window to 
the clock at my left. My _ heart 
lightened as two of those ahead of me, 
apparently more anxious even than I, 
left the line and hastened out to the 


By A. V. Bunker 


street. The others slowly moved up as 
one by one was quickly and pleasantly 
waited on by the swift-fingered young 
man behind the window. 

As I stood there I caught this con- 
versation spoken in a low tone by two 
men behind me: 

“That other fellow is late again.” 

“Yes. He is disagreeable, too. I 
reported him once.” 

“Does no good. 
favorite son?” 

—takes advantage.” 

The other window went up slowly — 
an exasperating slowness. The line 
back of me broke up as one and then 
another stepped into the second line — 
reluctantly, it seemed to me. 

The “Nephew” blew the dust from 
his hat, laid it carefully aside, leisurely 
brushed his hair, fingered the contents 
of a drawer and then turned to wait on 
the anxious clients who were plainly 
becoming impatient. 

“Quite a contrast,” continued the 
low voice behind me. 

“You bet! It’s this one, in our line, 
who holds the patronage.” 


What is he, a 


“Oh, Benton is a fine fellow. He 
redeems the situation.” 

go up.” 

“Yes, he’s always agreeable, always 
courteous, no matter what happens.” 

Then my turn came. My book was 
whisked open, papers handled dex- 
terously, money counted, figures 
whipped on and the book closed and 
passed out with an expert hand. Re- 
turning his pleasant “thank you,” | 
half ran to the street. There I made 
a dash for the street car just turning 
the corner. Settling myself for a 
breath of relief, I glanced at my watch. 
Ten minutes. ‘‘Possibly, yes,” | 
thought. And then my spirits rose as 
the car started with a reassuring vim. 
I gave an appreciative glance at the 
motorman. “Oh, efficiency!’’ I felt my 
heart say. And then I laughed to my- 
self and at myself. I thought, ‘Here 
are two examples of that word which I 
had almost begun to hate. And here | 
appreciate it.”” I was well on my way 
to philosophizing as I reached my 
desk just as the work bell sounded. 
“Yes, Benton is a fine fellow,” | 
thought, “‘and one such does redeem 


a deplorable situation, especially in a 
bank.” 
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ome Social Aspects Money 


This “Stored Energy” 
and What the Use of 
of It Means to Individ- 
ual, and Banker Too 


By William H. Kniffin 


Vice-president, Bank of Rockville Centre, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y 


HE anxieties of human life center 

about two things, namely: money 

and health. An untold amount 
of mental energy is spent on preserving 
and regaining health and in the en- 
deavor to prolong life. Every drug 
store, every physician, every nurse, 
every hospital and every health resort 
attests this fact. The sum involved in 
the pursuit of health has never been 
even approximated and if it were, it 
would show a staggering sum. Remove 
this unknown factor in human exist- 
ence and half the worry of life would 
disappear. 

The banker’s interest in matters of 
health is more than ethical. It is direct 
and it is vital; for after all, it is a 
financial proposition. Sickness, acci- 
dent and death not only reflect them- 
selves in withdrawals of money, but 
they cut down deposits that otherwise 
would be made. Many of the loans, 
especially in small sums, of which there 
are legion, result from this cause, and 
some of the banker’s losses are directly 
traceable to the factor of health. Any- 
thing that has a bearing upon physical 
condition therefore has a bearing upon 
banks and banking. 

If it were possible to weigh the rela- 
tive value of these two elements in 
human life, it would be found that 
however great the strain that health 
involves in the affairs of men and 
women, of equal importance is the 
factor of money. From the time we 
begin to earn money until we pass out, 
money holds a prominent place on the 
stage of life. First, to earn; second, to 
conserve; third, to invest. Upon the 
wisdom used in the investing process 
depends the mental condition that fol- 
lows the acquirement of money. As 
bankers, we know of instances without 
number where money has been ac- 
quired, only to leave behind it a long 
period of regret over its loss, be the 
cause what it may. Instead of leading 


into the heaven of contentment, it has 
led into the hell of remorse. 

In many instances the whole scheme 
of human existence seems to center in 


the acquisition of money. We are 
money mad. The philosopher and the 
psychologist may, by a process of 
reasoning, agree that this is so; but the 
banker by experience and through ob- 
servation knows that this is so. 


The Power of Money 


The subject of money, whether from 
a historic or from an economic stand- 
point, is intensely interesting. From 
barter to gold is a long way, but a 
perfectly natural process. Civilization 
has trod this path. But not less inter- 
esting is money when viewed from its 
practical standpoint. When we con- 
sider that the world’s basic money is 
merely a metal, and contemplate what 
the possession of this metal means to 
the individual and the nation, we are 
astounded at the power so simple a 
thing possesses. It will clothe and 
feed and house the individual who has 


_ it and it will provide him amusement 


and recreation. It will in many in- 
stances restore health and prolong life. 
It will, through its power to command 
skill, often ward off death itself. 

A proper understanding of money is 
one of the most important truths a 
man can learn. He need know nothing 
about money in its academic sense to 


appreciate its importance in his life. 


affairs, if he but understands its prac- 
tical application to his ultimate wel- 
fare. Most of that which is good in 


human society may be traced to the 
lawful acquisition of money and its 
proper use thereafter; and much of the 
evil that abounds may be traced to the 
unlawful acquirement and improper use 
of it. The thoughtful man must admit 
that money is the one thing, aside from 
health, that all desire, and in its pur- 
suit are revealed the inherent qualities 
of the individual. If he is consti- 
tutionally bad, money will make him 
worse; and if he is inherently good, it 
will make him better. 


iy the matter of health and all that 

it implies, the banker has only an 
indirect, a cursory interest; but in the 
matter of money he has a vital con- 
cern. In the humanized sense, he 
wishes all were well and strong and of 
long life; but in the practical sense, he 
wishes all could know how to acquire 
money and how to use it best. He 
would if he could eliminate the worry 
that both factors entail. As to health, 
that is for the physician to prescribe a 


program; but as to money, that is the 
banker’s job. 


Money in the Economic Sense 


In its economic sense, money has 
three fundamental uses. First, it is 
the common denominator of values — 
the yardstick by which we measure 
other things. Goods divided by money 
equals prices —that is the equation of 
business. Second, it is a medium of 


deferred payment —the thing by which 
we settle future contracts, and in which 
form we agree to make payment for 
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goods or services to be delivered in 
futuro. Third, it is a storehouse of 
value —a medium into which we may 
convert value and lay it away for future 
use. From the standpoint of a banker 
running a bank, it is the latter aspect 
of money that concerns him most. 
However important may be the other 
uses of money, and these must not be 
denied, the faculty that money pos- 
sesses of representing stored energy is 
of utmost import both to the individual 


The danger lies in the fact that he might be induced to change the form of his storehouse 


who thus stores up his energy, and to 
the banker who deals in this stored up 
power. 

Perhaps this storing up process may 
be better understood by a simple illus- 
tration. lHlere is a workman receiving 
ten dollars a day for eight hours work. 
He finds that he can support himself 
and family on five dollars a day. That 
amount of effort reduced to dollars 
gives him all that he immediately 
needs. Therefore the first half of his 
day is given over to acquiring the five 
dollars for the necessities of life. If he 
were certain that he would always have 
work at that price, and that his needs 
would never require more, and _ his 
power to labor would never cease, he 
might well spend the other four hours 
in leisure. He knows that there will be 
days when he cannot work. He knows 
that sickness, accident, slack times and 
other hazards will not only curtail his 
earning power but increase the de- 
mands upon his purse. He therefore 
resolves to convert the remaining four 
hours of his day into some form that he 
can use at some future time. The 
easiest and the most satisfactory form 
is money; for even though the pur- 
chasing power of the money may 
change, its inherent characteristics will 
remain the same and it will always be 
money. As a storehouse it will not 


ulterly fail him, although it may dis- 


appoint him. He therefore converts 
four hours of labor into five dollars in 
money, and in this form he lays away 
for future use four hours of effort. 
Were this not so, men would work no 
longer and no harder than was neces- 
sary to support them. What he does 
with this stored up energy is vital to 
him, to society, to business and to 
banking. Here is where he and the 
bank connect, for bank deposits are 
merely the accumulated energy of the 


masses, left with the bank for safe- 
keeping. 


Work the Hardest Thing We Do 


Unless my observation is incorrect 
and my tests unfair, work is the most 
disagreeable thing we have to do. 
Relatively few men work from choice 
and not necessity and still fewer prefer 
work to pleasure. I have asked numer- 
ous groups of school children in dif- 
ferent places, what they considered the 
hardest thing we have to do. I have 
received, quickly, all sorts of curious 
answers, such as lifting a ton, jumping 
over the Brooklyn Bridge, killing a 
policeman, and such other juvenile 
conceptions of the difficult; but always 
and everywhere has come the answer 
“work.” Particularly has this been 
true in industrial centers where father 
goes to work early, comes home late, 
eats, sleeps and works. Under such 
conditions work has been indelibly im- 
pressed upon the youthful mind as 
something to be dreaded. If these 
tests be fair—and I submit that they 
are —may we not draw this conclusion: 
If work be the hardest thing we have 
to do, how important is it that the re- 
sults of this effort be properly hus- 
banded. 


Thrift and Waste 
In every life two forces are striving 
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for the mastery: thrift and waste. 
Thrift is seeking to lift a man up and 
waste is seeking to drag him down. 
What a man is depends largely upon 
which wins. The life story of every 
successful man demonstrates that thrift 
in some form was the ruling passion; 
and the life story of the unsuccessful 
and the failures is the story of waste 
predominating. We are quite apt to 
conclude that thrift is the mere saving 
of money and waste its spending; but 
a little thought will show 
that both factors involve 
much more than mere dol- 
lars and cents. Where thrift 
reigns, dollars accumulate; 
and where waste rules, dol- 
lars disappear. 


The Bread Line and the 
Bank Line 


New York contains many 
interesting sights, but none 
more significant than the 
bread line. It must be seen 
to be appreciated —this line 
of unkempt, half shod, half 
clothed, homeless, hopeless 
men, wailing in line in all 
kinds of weather until mid- 
night for a roll and a cup of 
coffee. I saw them one 
night, years ago, huddled 
up against the buildings 
to keep warm, as_ they 
waited in the slush and 
cold for their nightly dole, 
worth at best but a couple of cents. 
I wondered then, as I wonder now, 
what brought them there, and conclude 
that waste —waste in some form —was 
the fundamental cause. Contrast the 
bread line with the bank line, so 
familiar to all bank men, and you get 
the story of thrift and the story of 
waste in their last estates. Now the 
bread line is not waste, any more than 
the bank line is thrift. But waste leads 
to the bread line of want as thrift leads 
to the bank line of plenty. Each is a 
cause, not a result. Saving money is 
not necessarily thrift; but thrift usually 
leads to the saving of money. We 
must not confuse cause with effect, 
else we lose the charm of the picture. 


The Prodigal Son 


We are all familiar with the parable 
of the Prodigal Son. I think, however, 
we have missed its best lesson. We 
have focused our attention and wasted 
our sympathy on the wayward son who 
spent his money on Broadway, came 
unto himself and went back home. 
Where else could he go? He was 
broke. Did you ever stop to consider 


what would have happened if the old 
man had not been thrifty and taken 
care of what he didn’t give the boy to 
waste? 

The halo belongs not on the brow of 
the boy who wasted, but on the brow 
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of the father who conserved. How 
many estates and legacies we bankers 
have seen utterly wasted, and how 
many prodigals have we seen limping 
back home when their money was 
spent. Thrift must ever build up and 
protect that which waste destroys. It 
was always thus. 


Lost Money is Lost Energy 


If men work because they must; and 
if they work harder than they really 
are obliged to, in order to store up for 
future needs; and if that storehouse is 
money, I offer for consideration an old 
truth in a new dress, to wit: The future 
welfare of the individual 
depends altogether upon the 
form his effort takes after 
he has translated it into 
money. 

Generally speaking, this 
form is a bank credit — 
for that is the easiest and 
the most convenient form 
into which the worker can 
transmute his labor and 
feel that it is safe and 
profitable. His anxiety 
begins when he endeavors 
to convert it into some 
other and more profitable 
form. Should this form 
betray him, then he 
awakens to the fact that 
he has not only lost his 
money, but he has _ lost 
the days and the years 
of effort that money repre- 
sents. 

Some time since there 
came to me a woman who 
has worked all her life. 
By her thrift and industry she accumu- 
lated about $15,000. Through the 
importunity of a clever salesman she 
placed about half her savings in a 
certain type of bond that subsequently 
threatened to prove a total loss. As 
we went over her affairs and en- 
deavored to appraise the salvage, tears 
which she could not restrain flowed 
down her cheeks as she exclaimed, 
“And I worked so hard for this 
money!’ Unconsciously she realized 
that half her life effort, translated first 
into money and then into bonds, was 
gone — perhaps beyond redemption. It 
matters not how hard she may work 
the rest of her life, or how much she 
may save in replacement, so much of 


her life as is represented by this invest- - 


ment has gone for naught but experi- 
ence. Her energy took the wrong form 
‘after she converted it into money, and 
full well she realizes this fact now. 
Coming home one night recently 
about midnight, I found a blacksmith 
waiting for me. He had answered a 
circular promoting an investment com- 
pany and had been induced to convert 
practically all his savings into its 
stock. He had gone so far that there 


was no turning back and had begun to 
worry about the wisdom of his choice. 
Whereas he had been receiving only 4 
per cent with safety from the bank, 
and no worry, now he was to receive 
6 per cent and therefore had 2 per cent 
to compensate him for his anxiety. 
He, too, wishes he had observed the 
truth of the maxim I have above ex- 
pressed. Most people do —too late. 


A Century of Thrift Teaching 


For more than a century the savings 
banks of this country have been im- 
portuning the people to save their 
money and put it in the bank. Perhaps 


The banker must assume the burden of directing the would-be investors 


into those channels that leave no regret 


they have laid more stress upon the 
result of thrift than upon the cause, but 
the idea has finally gotten over. The 
average man today, if there be an 
‘“‘average man,”’ understands the saving 
process as never before. He believes in 
thrift. He believes in the bank, what- 
ever may be its character. He saves 
his money —statistics prove that. He 
stores his energy in the form of a bank 
account. The danger lies in the fact 
that he may be induced to change the 
form of his storehouse. 


"THE banker’s job today is not to 

promote thrift, particularly, but to 
conserve the results of thrift per- 
manently. A great army of savers 
have been taught the principles of 
thrift and banking through the banks; 
they must now be taught to do one of 
two things —to leave their savings in 
the banks, or to make its investment 
only after taking counsel with the 
bank. 

Some time ago The Burroughs Clear- 
ing House asked a number of banks to 


express themselves on the question: 


whether the bank should evidence 
a willingness to guide investors into 
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safe channels, or leave them to their 
own choices. Some bankers were of 
the opinion that if they promoted an 
investment service, it would cut into 
their deposits and thus they would be 
tearing down with one hand the struc- 
ture they were rearing with the other. 
The majority, however, were of the 
opinion that if they did not attempt 
to guide the would-be investor aright, 
someone else would guide him wrong. 
It would be the banker against the 
stock promoter. 

The war taught the saver that more 
than 4 per cent may be had by going 
outside the banking field for invest- 
ment. Many are no longer satisfied 
with so small a return. This is 
attested by the increasing number of 
small investors in stocks and bonds of 
all kinds. It is also proven by the in- 
creasing interest rate in mutual savings 
banks and the more liberal rules regard- 


ing the time of deposit. Old time no- 
tions as expressed in a low rate of return, 
semi-annual interest credits, with a 
period of possible loss of interest run- 
ning from a month to six months, no 
longer prevail. Never before in our 
financial history has the depositor been 
offered greater inducements, nor has 
he had a fairer break, than now. But 
even these inducements will not pre- 
vent him from trying his hand at more 
lucrative investments, as recent Wall 
Street history will prove. As a matter 
of selfish interest and as a matter of 
public service, the banker must now 
assume the burden of directing would- 
be investors into those channels that 
leave no regret. 

The tragedy of a bank failure and 
the tragedy of an investment loss lie 
not altogether in the loss of money 
they entail. Deplorable as the finan- 
cial loss may be, and deplorable as 
the wasted effort may be, there lies the 
danger that the incentive to save and 
conserve may be killed and a saver 
may be turned into a waster. Betrayed 


(Continued on page 59) 
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hat Profits 
the Savings? 
None—Without Analysis to 


Disclose the Wastes and 
Dispel Popular Illusions 


ET us consider 
costs in the 
savings de- 

partment. The 
principles fol- 


cBy R. H. Brunkhorst 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago 


these figures as a 
basis for costs, we 
find that money 
is lost on all sav- 


lowed in the 
charts reproduced 
are the same as 
those used in the 
analysis of check- 
ing accounts. The 
distribution is 
not so wide and 


This is the second of two provocative 
articles in which Mr. Brunkhorst 
speaks up in meeting for what he con-_ | 
siders ‘‘the good of the order’’ on the 
subject of bank profits. If voices are 
raised in dissent of his views, we will 
gladly give them_a hearing in this 
magazine.—The Editor. 


ings accounts 
under $50 —even 
when the account 
is absolutely in- 
active. These 
losses are indi- 
cated by asterisks 
in the chart below. 

Being in a posi- 


slightly more de- 

tail is shown. Taxes in this organi- 
zation are regarded as an expense. 
Inactivity costs are determined by 
estimating the space, equipment, and 
employees necessary to keep the records 
in balance and do the work that would 
still be required should all accounts 
become inactive. 

The chart, page 23, shows an item cost 
derived from these figures. In this 
bank, savings tellers handle both de- 
posits and withdrawals. Checks are 
deducted from costs on the theory that 
earnings on the float pay for their 
issuance. 

On this basis, how many accounts 
are profitable and just how long does it 
take the average account to make up 
the $5.23 new business cost? Using 


tion now to de- 
termine what accounts are and are 
not profitable, let us analyze further. 
In a bank where costs have been 
figured for years and where a two- 
year campaign has been carried on to 
get rid of undesirable business, ac- 
counts are classified as follows: 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS 
22 per cent, Absolutely unprofitable. 
93 per cent, Holding their own. 
25 per cent, Really profitable. 


SAvincs ACCOUNTS 
60 per cent, Unprofitable. 
12 per cent, Holding their own. 
28 per cent, Really profitable. 
When I hear someone advocating a 
reduction in interest, my impulse is to 
shout: “Leave my 25 per cent and 28 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT COSTS ON ANNUAL BASIS 
admini- Sew 
activity Inactivity stration Bueinces 
t 
29,109.45 5.275,92 
Supper Money 845.00 
Printing and Stationery 1,827.03 £07. €0 
Light 140.45 118.20 
Rent 2,389.73 1,955.23 
Furniture and Fixtures 263.75 
Posting Machine Rental, 
Repairs, etc. 472,93 
Traveling Expense 67.36 
Postage 974.17 
Sundry Expenses 298.12 
Sines u 
vertising 26, 682.41 
Circularizing 7,€71.92 
Commissions 6€ 
rv tmen 
1,450.30 
Correspondence 4,391.52 
Mailing and Messenger 641.79 
Multigraph 390.37 
Photostat 33.37 
Stenographic 2,610.18 
Telephone 674,52 267.03 
Qverhead Departmental 
nistration 3,886.35 
Auditing 746.23 124.37 
Central 1,159.74 
Clearing Ho 200.00 
Coupon Soliection 1,659. 7€ 
Cust 304,22 
Filin: 383.96 
General 229.10 38.20 
Janitor 1,075.04 879.58 
Librar 110.69 19.53 
Loans Discounts 5,425.68 
Lunch 62.73 11,07 
Matron 115.75 20.43 
Paces 2,053.10 
Personnel 615.43 144.42 
Police, Information 
Elevator Men 679.20 $55.70 
Registered Mail 67.10 
Stock Room 196.60 34.73 
Vault Filing 69.69 
eral Overhead ~ Divisional 
nevolences 444,79 
Clearing House and State 
Auditors Fees 415.58 
Dances, etc. 155.17 27.36 
ors Fee 66.41 
Associations 301.50 
Fellowes ip Club 86.94 
120.15 
ce 22.64 16.53 
Publications 161.19 26.44 
Surety Bonds 73.20 12.91 
Taxes 5,657.96 
Rent of Lobby 2,174.63 41,779.24 
Miscellaneous 375.23 66.22 
Totals 57,599.66 14,516.20 16,363,468 42,257.58 


Average Yearly Balence $34.00 


Gross Income ($34.00 @ Net Rate) $1.70 


ANALYSIS OF PROFIT OR LOSS ON INACTIVE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


RESENT INTERSST RULE USED 


lst Subsequent 

Year —Years 
Passbook $.10 $0.00 
1 Item (Posting initial deposit) 2135 200 
2 Items (Figuring and posting semi-annual interest) 27 27 
Carrying Charge -365 
Administration 078 
Total Cost 


Less Interest Paid @ 3% 1,02 
Operating Income 
Less Operating Expense & 
Net Loss ~208* 
Average Yearly Balance $5.00 £10.00 $25.00 $50.00 
Total Cost lst Year $81 927 
" Subsequent Year 646 
Operating Income -10 -50 1.00 
Net Profit or Loss lst Year -781* .692* 4278 2015 
Subsequent Year 6 -158* 


ON _ALL BALANCES. 
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per cent alone!’ Instead of suggesting 
a reduction, we really ought to offer a 
graded scale of interest —one that goes 
up with the profit on the account. As 
it is, we offer little or no inducement for 
an increase in balances. The same 
applies to the 53 per cent and the 12 
percent. We do nothing to bring them 
into the next higher class. 

As for the 22 per cent and 60 per 
cent, we should find out just how much 
of this business ever will be desirable 
and just how much is merely cluttering 
up our lobbies, inconveniencing real 
depositors and absorbing costs that 
should go to worthwhile customers in 
the form of additional interest pay- 
ments. 

I said before that analysis must be 
followed by action. A couple of years 
ago we decided not to send good money 
after bad —that we vy ould not add the 
loss of interest to a handling cost 
already gone. We therefore discon- 
tinued the payment of semi-annual 
interest in amounts of less than fifty 
cents. In other words, an account with 
us must show an interest-bearing bal- 
ance of $34 before interest is credited. 
We chose this minimum interest figure 
purposely to discourage activity, be- 
cause under this plan average balances 
have no effect on the arrangement. 
When the plan was first broached it 
was argued that it would discourage 
aclivity, enabling us to give better 
service to our depositors, and that it 
would offer an inducement for the cus- 
tomer to bring his balance up to the 
interest-bearing point. I really be- 


lieve that this has happened, and it is 
indicated by our growth in savings 
deposits. 

One must lay stress on the sharp 
difference between business that is 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Activity Cost 
Deduct 17,555 Cashiers Checks issued at .10 


Net Cost of Activity 
Number of Deposits and Withdrawals 
Cost of Each Transaction 


Inactivity Cost 
Number of Accounts 
Cost per Account 


Administration Cost 
Average Deposits 
Cost per $1.00 of Deposits 


New Business Cost 
Accounts Produced 
Cost per Account 


Income Rate Used 

Less 5% Cash Reserve with Allowance for 
Interest Received from Correspondents 

Net Rate Received on Total Deposits 


Deduct 18,000 Checks Received at 005 


for the results that 
are lasting and per- 


57,599.66 manent. Of the 2,000 
1,755.50 accounts, 289 were 
54,944.16 still open with an 
we average balance the 

earnings from which 

14,518.20 would pay for the 
39,789 | 
365 premiums in exactly 


105 years! After this 
experience I began 


7 ,052,962.00 analyzing other pet 
schemes of this type 
42,257.58 and discovered many 


aa things that are likely 
. to be overlooked in 
our scramble for vol- 
ume of new accounts. 

Did you ever follow 
through the proceeds 


5.25 


225 
5.00 


unprofitable and business that is unde- 
sirable. Business may be unprofitable 
yet highly desirable, and for that 
matter, profitable business may be very 
undesirable. Possibly the best way to 
put it is to ask yourself whether or 
not the account has any present or po- 
tential values —in its possible growth, 
in the family or business connections, 
or even in the advertising relationship. 
I, for one, always favored carrying free 
of charge the accounts of doctors, law- 
yers, ministers and other professional 
men because their good will toward the 
organization has very definite adver- 
tising value. 


AVING determined that activity 

costs are high and that it costs real 
money to carry inactive savings ac- 
counts, we begin to look around for re- 
lief. What shall we do? In handling 
checking accounts we can easily refuse 
unprofitable business or get rid of it 
in some way, but we cannot apply that 
same remedy to savings accounts. 
Here we cannot take the time to look 
up connections of the customer nor his 
future prospects; we just live in hope 
that some day his account will grow. 
But we can analyze and determine 
from what new business efforts we ob- 
tain most of the inactive accounts that 
seldom get beyond the initial deposit, 
and we can learn the sources of the 
accounts remarkable for little except 
their activity that clutters up our lob- 
bies and increases costs. On second 
thought, one familiar with operations 


does not need to do much analyzing in | 


this direction. He knows that the 
source of both kinds of accounts is in 
the high-pressure methods of soliciting. 
Let us consider a few of these. 

My first experience of this sort was 
an analysis of 2,000 accounts five years 
after they had been attracted to the 
bank by the gift of an expensive premi- 
um. Bear in mind that an analyst is 
not interested primarily in new ac- 
counts that are opened; he is looking 


of your Christmas 
Club? Analysis of 
one club indicated that when it was 
closed, 6 per cent was credited to 
checking accounts and 24 per cent to 
savings accounts. But at the end of 
the year less than 10 per cent remained 
on deposit. There we had opened ac- 
counts, handled 52 transactions on each 
and closed them with cashier’s checks 
after carrying and balancing them for 


Mr. Brunkhorst 


a year in the hope that they would 
stick around long enough to make up 
our expense outlay. Instead, we found 
less than 10 per cent remaining on the 
books after one year. I have never 
gone beyond that year, possibly for the 
fear of finding overdrafts! 

My next experience was with a sal- 


ary deduction plan—whereby the ac- . 


counts literally rolled in. Under this 
plan the employer holds out a portion 
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of the employee’s salary and remits it 
to the bank for entry in a pass book 
held in safekeeping. My attention was 
attracted to this scheme one Saturday 
when there was an unusual crowd in 
our savings department. I listened to 
the teller asking how much the with- 
drawal was to be and the reply was al- 
ways “all but a dollar.” As I stood 
listening, that question and answer be- 
came as monotonous as the droning of 
amotor. That called for investigation, 
of course. Analysis of this type of ac- 
count showed that over 75 per cent 
were of the “all but a dollar’ type. 
Time was when the employee was 
not eager for his employer to know how 
much money he had saved for fear his 
salary would be cut. Mark the change 
in the times, for this plan was sold, not 
to hundreds but to thousands, on the 
theory that a large deduction would 
indicate the thrift of the employee to 
his employer and result in greater re- 
spect, plus a possible raise in pay. That 
accomplished, the employee need only 
call at the bank and get the amount the 
employer had deducted. There we 
were, receiving on Friday and paying 
on Saturday; two transactions a week 
at 1314 cents each, without any income 
at all. Take a few thousand such ac- 
counts with 27 cents’ worth of transac- 
tions a week and you can account for 
at least part of your expenses. 
Whenever we tried any of these 
schemes, we proceeded full steam ahead, 
in the hope that mass production would 
give us something, but the results were 
always the same. Another of our ex- 
periments was the savings and life in- 
surance plan, of which we were one of 
the originators. We had a regular 
organization of solicitors with private 
offices at no expense to us, for the insur- 
ance company reimbursed them. In 
short order we had 8,000 accounts, 
with $2,000,000 on deposit. The new 
depositors probably felt that at last 
they had found a scheme to make them 
save. Did they save? A few did. 
After five years of operation we find 
that 64 per cent have fallen by the way- 
side, and they are still dropping. The 
plan was rather expensive to install 
but we hoped to make a profit on the 
sixth year of a ten-year program. We 
have given up that hope. I said thata 
few of them saved. I should have 
qualified that by explaining that others 
saved for a time —then, finding them- 
selves in possession of more money 
than they had eveg had before, they 
made a withdrawal Sd bought a radio, 
a Ford, or took a flyer in the market. 
We have never tried vacation clubs 
or any of that character, probably be- 
cause of the feeling that it is a peculiar 
way to promote thrift. “Save to spend”’ 
is a slogan only for those who are 
looking for surface results as measured 
by new accounts opened. 
We have tried employees’ contests. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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share of the agent’s 
salary for two years. 
At the end of those 
two years of educa- 
tion, the farmers had 
learned the value of 


an expert and the 


Town and country folk mingle on ‘‘give-away-day”’ 


DOPTION of the slogan, “The 
AN Banik of Personal Service,” in 

the Bank of Campbellsville in 
Kentucky, is more than an idle gesture 
for advertising purposes. Its presi- 
dent, Mr. Henry R. Turner, owns, 
operates and lives on a farm of 200 
acres. His son, who is the assistant 
cashier, operates a successful, modern 
hatchery. Two of Mr. Turner’s sons, 
a daughter and his brother hold 
important positions in the bank. 

Through practical experience in 
farming and a first-hand knowledge of 
poultry raising on the averace farm, 
the officers of this bank have been able 
to develop many practical types of 
actual service for the farmer, his wife 
and his family, as well as for the 
merchant. Incidentally, Mr. Turner 
does not farm as a hobby and pay for 
the pleasure of living in the country 
out of profit made in the banking 
business. He has been in possession 
of this tract of land for thirty-eight 
years anid is now operating a dairy of 
fifteen cows and is pasturing 150 sheep 
on his land. 

Service to the farmers of the com- 
munity has grown slowly but steadily 
through the years. During the early 
days of his work on the farm, Mr. 
Turner attended all of the farmers’ 
institutes held in Campbellsville. The 
experts in agriculture, who conducted 
these educational meetings, were al- 
ways guests in his own home, and from 
them he learned more about intelligent 
farming. 

When the United States was 
drawn into the late war, the 
government assigned to Taylor 
County a man known as an 
emergency county agricultural 
agent. The Bank of Camp- 
bellsville at once gave this man 
free desk space in its directors’ 
room. This was Mr. Turner’s 
golden opportunity to discuss the farm 
problems, which confronted his de- 
positors, with a_ technically trained 
man. At the close of the war, the 
bank, wishing to keep this expert in 
the county, agreed to pay the county’s 


county began to pay 
the agent’s salary. 
But the agent’s office is still in the 
bank building, but it is now upstairs. 
This selling of the idea of a resident 
expert in agriculture, was the first step 
forward in real service by this far- 
seeing institution. 

As the bank had to be cautious in 
the launching of a constructive cam- 
paign to help its farmer depositors to 
understand the great value of better 
animal life on the farm, poultry was 
selected for the initial drive. Fifteen 
hundred settings of fifteen eggs each of 
purebred Barred Rock eggs were 
distributed by the bank. A setting of 
these eggs cost the farmer’s wife one 


dollar. If she did not care to pay 
— 

“SS \ 

\ 
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Henry R. Turner 
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Socialized 


How a Banker Family Has 


cBy James Speed 


cash, she could get the eggs by agree- 
ing to give the bank one pullet out of 
the brood reared the following autumn. 
Obtaining the hearty co-operation of 
the buyers of poultry in Campbellsville 
and the county agent, the bank was 
able to persuade most of these women 
to buy purebred cockerels. Out of 
this co-operation grew a small purebred 
poultry association to carry forward 
the campaign for more and better bred 
fowls on the farms of Taylor County. 

The demand for purebred birds grew 
steadily and George R. Turner, the 
assistant cashier in the bank, bought 
and installed a 400-egg incubator and 
furnished as many baby chicks as he 
could. This modest start was the 
beginning of a hatchery business which 
turns out 11,000 baby chicks each week 
during the hatching season. All of the 
flocks of purebred birds from which the 
hatchery obtains its eggs are culled and 
inspected and blood-tested for white 
diarrhoea. This painstaking and con- 
structive work with the wives and 
daughters of the farmers who do busi- 
ness with the Bank of Campbellsville, 
gives them a new conception of a bank 
and its functions in the community. 
When they come to town to shop, they 
stop at the bank to ask questions about 
the purchase of a finely bred cockere! 
or to request some official to write a 
letter of inquiry concerning poultry 
feeds or supplies. The bank, through 
its constructive work in better poultry, 
has socialized its business. Besides the 
new contacts that the campaign cre- 
ated, the bank within three years saw 
its value in receipts. 

When the betterment of poultry in 
the county had gained sufficient im- 
petus to carry it forward on 
its own power, the bank began 
to plan for better hogs and 
more of them. This campaign 
was launched several years ago 
when first-class registered 
gilt could be bought for ten 
dollars. This work went forward 
rapidly as the 4-H Boys and Girls 
Clubs were growing in popularity. 
During the year 1927 seventy-five 
boys in 4-H Club work in Taylor 
County exhibited their hogs at a com- 
munity fair. 

Again the bank changed its type of 
service in an effort to help the farmer 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Bank c/Susiness 


Built a Rural Community 


to get new revenue, other than tobacco, 
from his acres. Ten years ago this 
bank helped to organize three Jersey 
Bull Clubs among the farmers of 
Taylor County. Membership in these 
clubs was ten dollars per farmer. This 
membership fee allowed him to breed 
his dairy cows to the club’s registered 
bull. This foundation work created a 
mild interest in purebred live stock and 
gave the community a good many 
grade milk cows that were infinitely 
better than the ordinary cows that the 
farmer had been milking. During this 
time, the bank officials were preaching 
in season and out of season, plus the 
word of the county agent, the great 
value of purebred Jerseys. To arouse 
interest in these bulls, the Bank of 
Campbellsville bought thirty-five pure- 
bred Jersey heifers, all bred to 
registered bulls, and sold them at 
auction on Mr. Turner’s farm on the 
edge of Campbellsville. 

When all of this propaganda began 
to create interest and a desire for better 
live stock, the Purebred Sire Special 
Train, sponsored by the Kentucky 
Bankers’ Association, made a stop at 
Campbellsville. The superb exhibit of 
purebred animals on this train fired the 
imaginations of the farmers who came 
to town that eventful day. Immedi- 
ately after the visit of this train in 
1927, the farmers began to talk more 
and more about what might be accom- 
plished by the breeding of better milk 
cows. About this time, the county 
agent, C. V. Bryan, heard of a plan 
used by a country town to attract 
farmers by awards of cash prizes of 
gold. He came at once to the bank to 
discuss the plan with Mr. Turner. As a 
result of the conference it was decided 
that although the plan was sound, a 
better plan would be to give away fine 
registered Jersey cows instead of bags 
of gold. These two young men had 
little difficulty in selling this idea to the 
business and professional men of Camp- 
bellsville. Out of this idea, brought to 
town in 1927, has grown the successful 
and powerful Campbellsville Dairy 
Promotion Association. 

This organization, which has grown 
out of the educational work done by 
the bank, has greater power for good 
than a single bank because it embraces 
in its membership practically all of the 
business and professional men in 
Campbellsville. Last May, the first 
registered Jersey cow in full production 
Was given away and each month since 


that time another 
cow has gone to the 
farmer holding the 
lucky number. It is 
planned to continue 
the give-away -day 
until ten cows have 


been placed among 
the farmers. 

The association is financed by the 
pledge of each merchant to pay into 
the cow-fund one per cent of all of his 
cash sales each and every month. 
Bankers and professional men make 
regular cash donations. This allows 
the association to purchase a $250 
registered Jersey cow to be given away 
on a specified day each month. The 
merchants give their customers a small 
ticket with each cash purchase of a 
dollar’s worth of goods. The mer- 
chants buy these same small tickets at 
the Bank of Campbellsville for one 
cent each so that no bookkeeping is 
necessary on the part of the promotion 
association. The farmer writes his 
name on it. The three banks in 
town have locked boxes into which 
these tickets are deposited all through 
the month. 


ON the day set aside for the monthly 

drawing, Campbellsville becomes a 
great, good-natured mass of country 
folk. Everybody is on hand with his 
or her tickets ready for the drawing on 
the main street of the town. The 
splendid, purebred Jersey cow is the 
capital prize; but there are many others 
as every merchant in town usually 
donates a special prize. At times there 
have been as many as eighty of these 
extra prizes, ranging in value from a 
hat or bonnet to a free shave or hair- 
cut at the barber shop, which is a loyal 
member of the Campbellsville Dairy 
Promotion Association. These give- 
away-days are advertised by display 
ads covering half a page in the local 
paper. 

This once-a-month, get-together day 
brings everybody from out in the 
country and everybody in town into 
the same good-natured crowd. This is 
rapidly breaking down the friction 
which so frequently exists between the 
town and the remainder of the county. 
It has, also, made the farmers realize 
thoroughly that the men in town are 
honestly interested in them and the 
little and big farm factories on which 
they live. 

Added to all of this is the fact that 


And the town’s young business men evince a lively interest 


these fine cows have had a tremendous 
educational effect upon the whole 
community. The first prize cow was 
brought to Campbellsville several weeks 
before she was given away. Day after 
day she was led through the streets 
of the town. Women and children 
observed her and asked questions about 
her breeding and her production in 
butter fat. The drawing has been the 
means of teaching men, women and 
children to talk rationally about dairy 
cows and purebred cows for Taylor 
County. 

While Mr. Turner and his bank have 
been instrumental in instituting many 
campaigns for better farming and 


- better live stock, the bank never monop- 


olizes anymovement. From what has 
already been written, the reader will 
realize that while the bank began a 
campaign for more purebred Jersey 
bulls and brought in registered heifers 
for sale, it relinquished leadership the 
moment public opinion was ripe for a 
co-operative movement, like the asso- 
ciation described. In its poultry work, 
the county agent and the buyers of 
poultry products were team mates with 
the bank. 

That Taylor County is moving 
forward rapidly in developing its 
poultry, dairy and live stock is shown 
by the following extract taken from 
the annual report of the county agent, 
Mr. C. V. Bryan, for 1928: 

44 Registered Jersey bulls placed, 
making Taylor scrub free, the fourth 
county in the United States. 

115 Registered and Purebred Jersey 
females, making Taylor the second 
largest calf club in Kentucky. Money 
loaned by banks and notes signed by 
our local business men. 

10 Beef Bulls placed. 
5 Registered Females. 
25 Registered Bucks placed. 
37 Registered Gilts. 
17 Registered Boars. 
115 Purebred Cockerels. 
The co-operation, which the bank 


- has organized so finely, is shared with 


the local press. Instead of using space 
for “boiler plate’? advertisements, it 


(Continued on page 61) 
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O. A. Christensen, president, and other officers of Capital State Savings 

Bank in Chicago, pose for the picture while Harry Stephen Keeler, 

author of mystery novels, opens account number one in the bank’s 
1929 Christmas Club 
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© INTERNATIONAL 


These two women manage a branch of an Amsterdam bank in Haarlem, Holland. 
It is operated entirely by women and its business is with women only 


© KEYSTONE 


The architrave of the new Chase National Bank in New York is deco- 

rated with reproductions of the coins of many nations and many eras. 

e one shown here is the Decadrachm of Syracuse, one of the finest 
examples of the Greek die-cutters’ art 
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When robbers break in, the siren sounds 
and the light-box flashes the words 
**Hilfe—Ueberfall”’ (‘‘Help—Attack’’). 
The devices are installed at a branch 
office of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin 
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Entrance and interior of the new home of the Calcasieu Bank of 
Southwest Louisiana, Lake Charles, La 
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The inter-allied commission for reparations, sitting in Paris to name the financial 
experts who will aid in determinin: ae | sme of payment of reparations by the 
tri lowers 


John W. Pole, of Ohio, now Comptroller of the Currency succeeding 
J. W. McIntosh, resigned. Mr. Pole has been serving in the Treasury 
as chief of national bank examiners 
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Two Men—and 
Some Theory 
About Types 


cBy John D. Blaine 


O bank executives come in styles? 
D A good friend, the manager of a 
bank in M...... , holds that 

they do. 

“Look at A. P. Giannini,” said my 
friend, ‘“‘and at Otto H. Kahn. Differ- 
ent styles of men; both remarkably 
successful. Each made his individual 
style the basis of his achievements. 
Important secret there.” 

My friend warns, however, that if I 
use his name here I shall cramp his 
style. He wants freedom to speak 
about himself with unusual frankness. 
For this unusual subject perhaps he is 
right; and at the same time his ano- 
nymity enables me to speak with un- 
usual frankness about him. But for 
convenience we shall need a name of 
some kind. The one of Roberts will 
sufficiently conceal him. 

Try to picture Roberts on his feet at 
a weekly luncheon of a popular service 
club. His style is one you would like. 
It is liked by everybody who sees and 
hears him; and for that reason he is in 
request for all the public speaking he 
can do, and for a good deal more. 
When he rises to his feet to speak, 
people lean forward in their chairs 
expectantly. After a moment they 
sit back at ease. Every face seems to 
say, “Now we’re in for something 
good.” 

Roberts has charm. The style of 
the man is almost irresistible. The 
explanation of it, I am inclined to 
think, is in what he is about to reveal 
here on the subject of styles in bankers. 

“One day about a year ago,” said 
Roberts, “I spent an hour here at my 
desk explaining to a visiting banker a 
wrinkle of which I’d made a good deal 
of a success. Recently I called on him, 
and we discussed the subject again. 


He had tried my method and greatly 
improved it, so he said, and now had 
something truly wonderful. 

“When he went into details, how- 
ever, I found that the alleged improve- 
ment consisted in modifying my plan 
in a way that made it much better 
suited to him, to his personal way of 
doing things. But when I tried to 


elucidate that point of view, he had a. 


hard time getting my idea. In fact he 
was at first considerably disappointed 
and irritated because I wouldn’t adopt 
his modifications—in other words, 
change my style to his. 

“‘Later, when he saw my point clear- 
ly, he became enthusiastic about it and 
said that this ‘style business’ had given 
him a new fundamental concept.” 

Here I put in a question. “‘What 
bearing has your concept on our read- 
ing and discussion of other men’s 
methods?” 

“It helps us better to understand 
wherein reading and discussion have 
great value. Take, for example, a 
convention. Many of us tend to be- 
come bored because the ideas presented 
in speeches are not always in harmony 
with our way of thinking. Indeed, a 
speaker, in his enthusiam, often tries 
to impose his own style of working on 
the rest of us, and that is, of course, 
cramping. 

‘**Take an infant and try to hold his 
arms or head perfectly rigid. He’ll 
kick. Keep on holding and he’ll raise 
the roof. Resentment at cramping is 
psychologically fundamental and con- 
tinues through life, whether the cramp- 
ing be physical or mental. 

““A speaker, it seems to me, does 
well to have the attitude of suggestion. 
If his own methods are being described, 
he should in effect say, “This is the way 
I do it, but if you try my system you’ll 
probably desire to make some changes.’ 
But a speaker often becomes carried 
away with his own speech. It’s up to 
us as listeners, then, to keep good- 
humored and attentive in the hope of 
being stimulated to take some of the 
speaker’s cloth to our own tailor. 


“Similarly with business articles. 
They should be read for their stimula- 
tion—and if we read more, perhaps 
we'd miss our drinks less! At any rate, 
if we fully realized the value of this 
modern miracle that men are now 
spreading the secrets of their success 
freely on the printed page, for all the 
world to see, nothing in the way of 
stimulation could give us a greater 
kick. 

“But to return. Probably no two 
of the world’s most successful men 
have ever worked in the same way. So 
individual have they been that most of 
them, at first, have been considered 
daring, or even radical. Actually, they 
have simply refused to allow conven- 
tional methods to cramp their style. 

“Take one of the men of whom I 
spoke at first, A. P. Giannini. He had 
made a success in the produce business 
and had retired to farming. Then be- 
cause he couldn’t find a bank suited to 
his style, he turned banker himself. 

“To banking, then, Mr. Giannini 
brought a training acquired in a radi- 
cally different field, a field in which he 
began working as a boy of twelve. Do 
you know anything about the way the 
produce business was conducted?” 


I TOLD Roberts it happens that I do 

have a very definite impression of a 
produce market, particularly the type 
operated in San Francisco and nearby 
towns, the district where Mr. Giannini 
got his experience with L. Scatina and 
Company, dealers in produce at whole- 
sale. At that time, as a merchant, I 
used to visit the produce market for 
supplies. 

For drama in marketing, this class 
of business stood quite by itself. My 
memory pictures this scene: It is very 
early in the morning, before daylight. 
The street is jammed with a confusion 
of vehicles and men, truck farmers 


with wagons piled high with fresh | 


vegetables, and hucksters with wagons 
empty or partly loaded. Most of the 


(Continued on page 56) 
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HE desirability of operating a 
travel department depends a 
great deal on the size of the bank 
and the character of its location. At 
first sight it may seem that selling 
travel service has not much connection 
with banking as it is usually carried 
on, and yet there are many communi- 
ties where such a department may not 
only pay its way but also produce 
revenue. There are many wealthy 
individuals who travel almost continu- 
ously, and others who travel during a 
part of every year, and not only do 
they like to be able to place their 
travel business through their bank, 
but they not infrequently bring other 
valuable comnections to the institu- 
tion. However, it may be stated that 
the travel department should be con- 
sidered primarily as a service or accom- 
modation to the bank’s customers and 
the traveling public, and secondarily 
as a means for adding to the bank’s 
gross revenues. 
Many people do not realize the 
extent to which travel has grown since 


Twenty-nine 


Travel 
Department? 


It Is Both an Accommodation 
and Direct Source of Revenue 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


the war. People now take trips 
around the world with less con- 
cern than a trip to New York 
a few years ago. Conventions 
every year by the hundred have 
accustomed people to travel. 
Advertising of resorts, scenic 
districts and foreign travel has 
done its part. Growing wealth 
has placed travel in the power 
of thousands to whom formerly: 
it would have been financially 
impossible. Travel itself is better 


organized, and people can now 


travel throughout the world with 

a minimum of inconvenience even 
though they speak no language other 
than English, and are unacquainted 
with any other way of life than that 
in which they were reared. 

In Los Angeles we have a great 
number of visitors, especially in the 
winter season. It is said that the 
American Express Company sells more 
travelers checks here than in any other 
city outside of New York. The city 
is full of hotels, including some of im- 


On the way between Sweden and Finland 
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mense size and palatial appointments, 
and in the banks we have a constant 
stream of travelers coming in for 
money, information and advice. 

When a person presents a letter of 
credit, or an introduction from a cor- 
respondent bank, it is only natural for 
the bank to seek to do everything 
possible to serve his interests and 
convenience. Much desirable banking 
business results from these courtesies 
in all cities, and it is the pleasant tradi- 
tion of bankers to perform many of 
these services in a spirit of altruism. 
However, it all takes time, and without 
a travel department some officer or 
employee must be detailed to attend 
to the stranger’s wants. If, therefore, 
the travel department does nothing 
further, it goes far in justifying its 
existence by saving the time of the 
other members of the bank’s staff, 
who otherwise would be obliged to 
assume the responsibility of getting the 
information from the regular travel 
services for the customer. 


HE travel department must have an 

immense fund of information ready 
at all times. Here is a woman who wants 
to visit a daughter in Victoria, British 
Columbia, and then to sail to New 
Zealand to visit a son. In between 
she wants to see the big sequoia trees 
and the Yosemite Valley, and she 
wants to get the trip so arranged that 


- she can get to New Zealand in time for 


Christmas. She had been staying in 
town for some weeks and might return 
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here to live when her travels were over, 
and she carried a letter of credit of a 
most substantial amount. 

Under ordinary circumstances, and 
in the absence of the travel department, 
we know that the bank would have 
taken a lot of trouble to assist her in 
her problems, partly in courtesy to the 
correspondent whose introduction she 
bore, and partly for the possibility of 
getting a substantial account if she 
should carry out her intentions and 
return to this locality to live. 


For example, a man came in re- 
cently to cash a travelers check and 
asked the teller where he could get in- 
formation relating to a South American 
trip. He was referred to the travel 
department and in due time a tour was 
arranged whereby he would travel 
down the west coast to Chile, then 
cross the Trans-Andean Railroad into 
Argentine and sail from Buenos Aires 
to Europe to arrive there in the 
Spring. This of itself was a profitable 
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of the year when weather and scenery 
are at their best. Other tours in 
Europe are under the direction of an 
experienced guide who arranges the 
technical details and directs the sight- 
seeing. Familiarity with these vari- 
ous tours is often a real help to those 
who want to travel and they feel that 
the bank is doing them a particular 
service in tendering them disinterested 
advice. 

The bank gains some publicity 
through the travel depart- 


As it was, the travel depart- 


ment. For example, there 


ment manager was called upon, 
and he was able within a 
couple of hours to arrange a 
satisfactory itinerary, make 
reservations on train, stage, 
ocean steamer, at hotels, and 
arrange in co-operation with 
the foreign department for 
funds to be transferred to 
New Zealand ready for her 
arrival there. 

Long experience in the 
transportation business is of 
course absolutely necessary for 
the manager of the travel 
department. He should be 
familiar with all forms of 
travel by air, land and water, 
with foreign customs and laws 
relating to travel, passports, 
money and transportation. He 
_ must know the principal hotels 
and their rates, immigration 
laws, alien permits to return, 
head tax, and the international 
connections of the principal 
railroads of the world. A 
visitor wants to get from 
Poland to Italy, for example — 
he must know how it is to be 
done and what regulations are 
in force at the frontier. 

Here is another man who 
wants to travel on the steam- 
ship ‘Neurotic’ because a 
relative traveled on her and 
liked the boat. The travel 
manager must know about the 


appeared in the Los Angeles 
papers recently a story of how 
the bank, through its travel 
department, was getting up a 
three-day winter sports trip to 
Yosemite Valley over Wash- 
ington’s birthday (this year 
on a Friday). The train was 
to be called the ‘Snowball 
Special,” to travel to the 
Valley during the night and 
to return in time for business 
on Monday morning. Mod- 
erate rates covered train, hotel 
and all meals and the prospect 
of winter sports attracted a 
large crowd. 


OME direct business can be 

traceable to the travel de- 
partment from steamship lines, 
stage lines, etc. In placing 
their banking accounts, some 
of which are of a very sub- 
stantial character, they are 
naturally influenced by the 
fact that the bank is the 
means of routing considerable 
business in their direction. 

Where a bank has a large 
number of country correspond- 
ents, the travel department 
can often be of service to 
them. Inquiries as to travel 
often come from this source 
and information on _ hotels, 
entertainment and so forth, 
is useful. 


“‘Neurotic,” her size, accom- 
modations, and general con- 
ditions. Of course no individual can 
be a complete walking dictionary of 
travel, so the next best thing is the expe- 
rience that enables him to get any sort 
of needed information at short notice. 


THE revenue of the travel department 

consists of commissions from the 
various steamship companies, tourist 
companies, airlines, stage lines and so 
forth. In asuitable community, where 
there is a fairly large volume of travel, 
it should be possible for the department 
to show a direct profit. However, if 
this is not achieved, it should be borne 
in mind that there is the saving of 
time and that the travel department 
operates as a feeder to other depart- 
ments of the bank. 
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In the goat market of Bombay 


piece of business but it was not the 
only way in which the bank benefited. 
Before he left, this gentleman placed 
property worth some $300,000 in the 
hands of the trust department for man- 
agement during his absence, opened 
a substantial account in the banking 
department, and arranged for some 
worthwhile investment transactions 
through the bond department. All 
this business came to the bank as a 
result of the travel service. 

One of the features of present-day 
travel is the conducted tour or party. 
The round-the-world tours that are so 
popular now usually arrange an itiner- 
ary so that the passengers will travel 
through the Orient during the cool 
season, entering Europe in the Spring 


Where a travel department 
is established, it is well to allot 
a definite advertising appropriation to 
the department. The business is of 
such a character that it is not possible 
to sit still and expect it to come in 
without publicity. Much of it has to 
be sought for and the field is a competi- 
tive one. Therefore, careful plans for a 
certain amount of publicity are in order. 
Direct-by-mail letters to selected lists 
of the bank’s customers and prospects 
enclosing folders and other literature 
obtained from the various steamship 
lines ,and tourist agencies, form an 
effective method of presenting the 
service to the public. In the lobby of 
the bank and its branches, if any, a 
rack should be placed in which attrac- 
tive literature can be distributed at 
all times. Printed stickers referring 
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d- ECAUSE of its space-saving and fire- 
el protective features the Shaw-Walker In- 
ct sulated Ledger Desk pictured herewith is 

a playing an important part in the present-day 

swing to card ledger systems in savings 

departments. 

ee This modern desk not only houses a total 
ss, - of 55,000 records in 15 sq. ft. of floor space, 
ng but it also gives to the active ledger cards 
ne valuable day and night protection against fire, 
b- water and theft. It is constructed with mono- 
re : lithic insulation—the same as is used in 
he high grade safes. It is the only stock desk 
he so insulated. 

- You will find many practical suggestions 
- in our latest Special Bulletin—‘ Modern 
a - Methods of Savings Ledger Accounting.” 
nt Send today for your free copy. 
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One of the Shaw-Walker Insulated Savings Ledger Desks 
at Garfield State Bank, Chicago 


END FOR THIS SPECIAL REPORT BULLETIN 


THE SHAW-WALKER COMPANY 
Bank Department, 000, Muskegon, Mich. Date. 

Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special 
Report Bulletin, “MODERN METHODS OF SAVINGS LEDGER AC- 
COUNTING,” which I understand is a compilation of reports from progressive 
banks concerning successful changes they have made in their bookkeeping routine 
and installations of equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 
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What do you 
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want to know about 


CHECK PREPARATION 


CHECK 


with 


RepresENntTATivEs of The Todd Company are qualified 
by character and training to advise the banking world 
on the preparation and protection of business funds. 
Since 1899—for thirty years—The Todd Company has 
devoted all its energies and resources to the betterment 
of check protection methods. Today Todd machines, 
Todd checks and Todd bankers’ supplies are in use 
throughout the world, providing the surest protection 
and the fastest and most economical methods of accom- 
plishing it. 

The new Century Protectograph, the very fast Super- 
Speed, the two models of Check Signers, the self-canceling 


PROTECTION 
BANKER’S SUPPLIES 2 


a LODD Representative 


confidence 


Greenbac Checks, the superlative new Super-Safety Bal 
Check (on the first genuine check paper), the strikingl 
handsome Antique Moorish Binders—these are all Todi 
products . . . discovered, perfected and marketed by Th 
Todd Company alone. 

This company’s wealth of experience in its field— 
unique experience, available from no other source—' 
passed on to its trusted representatives. Call in a Todi 
man on any matter regarding check-fraud prevention 
check ‘preparation methods or the purchase of checkitf 
supplies, and you are certain to get the best advice on tle 
most up-to-the-minute procedure. 
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TODD SYSTEM OF €1 


The Protectograph elimi- 
nates a large percentage of 
all check frauds by prevent- 


The 

rotectograph is made in a i 

variety of models, one for 
every check-writing require- 
ment, priced from $22.50 up. a | 
“Protectograph” is a regis- 
tered Todd name. Only Todd 


can make a Protectograph. 
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by Th Itis to the advantage of every banker and business man 
to know what Todd machines are saving in the time and 

fiel(—§ labor of routine check procedure. Call in a Todd repre- 
urce—Nf sentative and learn what the new Check Signer is doing to 
a Totiff relieve executives forever of signing checks by hand. Try 


vention the versatile new Century Protectograph on your own 


checking forms. By all means have the remarkable self-canceling 
Greenbac Check demonstrated. Learn about Standard 
Forgery Bonds, at substantial discounts to users of Todd 


on the 
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products. See the first paper ever devised expressly for 


check use, the new Super-Safety Paper, exclusively a Todd 
product and a paper every banker should know about. 

Whether or not you are interested in buying Todd 
products, as a modern business man you should know the 
most modern means of safeguarding funds. A phone call 
to the Todd office in your city or a letter directly to us 
will put expert advice and assistance at your service, 
without a bit of obligation, of course. The Todd Com- 
pany. (Established 1899.) 1186 University Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, the 
new Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


PROTECTION 


ld Greenbac Checks, with 


patented self-canceling 
ures, eliminate another 
nce of many check losses 
Preventing change of 
ees name, date and num- 

“counterfeiting.” 

are made on 


Standard Forgery Bonds 
cover the remaining check- 
fraud possibilities, namely, 
forgery of signature and 
forgery of endorsement. 
Qualified Todd users receive 
policies at the most advan- 
tageous discounts, from the 
General Indemnity Corpora- 
tion of America. 
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help on any 

| FINANCIAL | 
PROBLEM 

Come to this 


| you want 
Department 


The Bowery Bank’s foreign department 


oing For Our Foreign Born 


The Increased Usefulness of the Bank in 
the Lives of Immigrants —and Descendents 


N one side a_ sign printed 
O “Dipartimento Italiano;” on the 

other a similar sign printed in 
words undecipherable to the ordinary 
American, for they are in Yiddish; and 
at one of the desks in the center of the 
lobby a courteous, enthusiastic, inter- 
ested man about whom, each awaiting 
his turn, are grouped several distinctly 
foreign appearing men, with possibly a 
couple of women. This is the scene 
that almost any time may impress the 
visitor as he enters the lobby of the 
Bowery Savings Bank situated on the 
Bowery near Grand Street in New 
York City. 

That branch of the bank is in the 
midst of one of the most congested 
districts in the world. About it is a 
constant swirl of nationalities which 
have arrived from the European coun- 
tries to settle in America. A while 
back, in this neighborhood the Irish 
predominated; as these moved to other 
parts of New York City, they were re- 
placed by people of other nationalities, 
one after another, who later, each in 
turn, migrated as other new arrivals 
from Europe appeared, until today the 
neighborhood is largely Jewish and 
Italian, with some Chinese and a 
sprinkling of other nationalities. 

Even when the nationalities do not 
change, the vicinity alters from the 
economic standpoint, for as these new- 


By A. L. White 


comers to our land progress and pros- 
per, often they seek less congested 
sections of the city in which to live. In 
the family, too, restlessness occurs in 
the social standards from one genera- 
tion to another as the children of 
foreign born parents assimilate Ameri- 
can ideas. 

In all this incoming and outpouring 
of nationalities; in all these economic 
and social fluctuations, the one insti- 
tution that has remained, that is stable, 
is the bank. It is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked. The foreign born, 
possibly even more than the native 
American, has needed the banks. He 
has needed them for the transmission 
of his funds, should he wish to send 
money back home; he has needed them 
to safeguard him in his savings and in 
his expenditures; and he has needed 
their advice on many matters which to 
the native seem simple enough but are 
strange and unfamiliar to the alien. 

For many years, the immigrant, par- 
ticularly one with little means, felt 
that New York banks were such big 
institutions, so impressive, that they 
were not for him. In truth, until 
within recent years the banks of New 
York generally have not particularly 


encouraged the business of the small 
depositor, nor realized the need which 
the immigrant had for them. Conse- 
quently, the field was left fairly clear 
for other agencies, often with the same 
national background as the new arrival, 
to welcome him, and attempt to aid 
him in the disposition and care of his 
funds. Frequently they gave him un- 
sound advice and poor guidance, re- 
sulting in loss. 

But now this is changing. Banks 
situated at strategic points in the 
various neighborhoods where groups 
of foreign born have gathered to live, 
are becoming the pivots around which 
swings the business life of the com- 


‘munity, and these banks are making 


every effort to establish in the foreign 
born elements a feeling of good will 
and of confidence in American banking 
institutions. 


TO this end educational campaigns 

are instituted, not so much for the 
purpose of building up deposits, from 
the bank’s point of view —though that 
often naturally follows —as for the pur- 
pose of showing the newcomer what 
the bank can do for him and why and 
how he should avail himself of the 
services of the bank. In this educa- 


tional work, the head of the department 
is a man who understands the psy- 
chology of the foreign resident in this 
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The New 
Chevrolet Sedan Delivery 


— Introducing a New Order of Smartness 
and Utility in a Low-Priced Delivery Unit 


Meeting the long-existing demand for a 
commercial unit that combines the com- 
fort and smartness ofa passenger car with 
the rugged, powerful performance of the 
sturdiest truck design—the new Chevro- 
let Sedan Delivery is being hailed by 
fleet operators every- 


entirely new combination of beauty, 
utility and value. 


Under the hood is the new Chevrolet six- 
cylinder valve-in-head motor — whose 
power, speed, smoothness and economy 


have amazed everyone. 


where as one of the 


$525 The body is built by 


A The Roadster............ e 

year’s greatest contribu- eiisiiihiecees $525 Fisher—with all the 

tions to the commercial maa. $595 strength, sturdiness and 

car industry. ann $595 surpassing style for which 
the Fisher name is famous. 

Adapted from _ passenger The Sedan .............. 675 And throughout the en- 

car design—with special The Sport Cabriolet... ... $695 


regard for the require- 
ments of smart specialty 
shops, department stores, 
and salesmen whose work 
requires them to carry 
samples —it introduces 
into the low-price field an 


1% Ton Chassis 


The Convertible Landau.. $725 
Sedan Delivery .. 
Light Delivery Chassis... . $400 
$545 
1% Ton Chassis with Cab $650 
Prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Mich. 


tire chassis are found 
those quality features 


$595 which distinguish Ameri- 


ca’s finest cars. 


See this remarkable deliv- 
ery unit at your Chevrolet 


dealer’s today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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country, who speaks foreign languages 
fluently, and knows how to establish 
and maintain the personal contacts so 
essential in gaining the confidence of 
these relatively new comers. In the 
Bowery Savings Bank, in the midst of 
a neighborhood where there is a veri- 
table babel of tongues, seven different 
languages besides English are spoken, 
so that the customer, no matter what 
his nationality, may be greeted in the 
words to which he is accustomed and 
in which all explanations may be made 
clear to him. 

To reach as many as possible of the 
foreign born of the vicinity, every 
channel is used. Articles are published 
in the Yiddish and other foreign papers, 
setting forth short discussions of various 
subjects of saving and investment, on 
which the bank can render service. In 
its effort to spread the gospel of bank 
service, the bank works in conjunction 
with the settlement houses and other 
social agencies in that part of the city. 

In the Jewish neighborhoods, par- 

ticularly, another important means of 
contact is ready to hand. The Jews, 
either naturally or by quick assimila- 
tion, have the American habit of 
organization. As soon as a few group 
together, they form themselves into an 
association or lodge. As the lodge 
accumulates funds and members, the 
funds are deposited in the nearby bank 
for safekeeping, and the members be- 
‘come acquainted with the bank. And 
from the bank’s side, members of the 
bank and the head of the department 
for this neighborhood work, visit the 
lodges and give talks on _ various 
financial and banking subjects. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has a 
room for meetings and lectures. Here 
at intervals through the year meetings 
are arranged, to which written invita- 
tions signed by the head of the depart- 
ment are sent to the lodges. Besides 


these smaller meetings and lectures, 
once a year the bank sends out an 
invitation to a large gathering for all 
the neighborhood. 

In these various meetings at settle- 
ment houses and other social centers, 
at the lodges, and in the bank itself, 
lectures and short talks are given. In 
all, several nights a month are devoted 
to talks to the various neighborhood 
groups, on such subjects as insurance, 
home ownership, investments, going 
into business, the inheritance laws, the 
making of wills, trust matters, and all 
the various matters on which a bank is 
so well equipped to give advice and to 
render service —all of them questions 
on which the public, native or foreign, 
should be enlightened. 


"THESE talks are supplemented by 

booklets and circulars published in 
the various foreign languages, and de- 
signed to meet the psychology of each 
race, and even each generation. For in- 
stance, in the Jewish neighborhood, 
many circulars are published in English 
to reach those of the second generation, 
who really are no longer foreigners, but 
speak the English language almost 
entirely, and have adopted American 


ways. At the same time, for the older 
generation, booklets are issued in 
Yiddish. 


But these educational efforts are not 
confined to wholesale methods. As far 
as possible the personal element is in- 
jected into all the relations between 
bank and customer. The people of 
the neighborhood, whether old cus- 
tomers of the bank or not, are en- 
couraged to come to the bank for 
consultation and to lay their problems 
before those who are competent to get 
their viewpoint and to guide them in 
business transactions and puzzling 
financial situations. 

And the services that are rendered? 
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Of course, the causes for the first con- 
tacts in many cases were the desire for 
the transmission of funds to the old 
country, and then the need for a de- 
pository for savings. If banking were 
merely taking care of savings, the 
foreign born, generally speaking, would 
need few lessons in bank service, once 
his hesitancy to enter the bank’s 
portals was overcome and his confi- 
dence gained. Life in the old country 
has taught him to save. But as wise 
Solomon said, ““There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.” It is the desire 
of these neighborhood banks to get the 
foreign population to understand the 
services which a bank can render 
beyond the mere point of taking care of 
each man’s little hoard, and to point 
out to everyone the lack of wisdom in 
“‘withholding more than is meet,”’ and 
the value of the “scattering that in- 
creaseth.” 

For the older generation, saving 
without scrimping is suggested, and a 
plan of systematic saving is worked 
out. But for the members of the 
younger generation, who may have 
lost some of their hoarding instinct, 
thrift securities have been formed. 
Through the schools some 20,000 chil- 
dren have been reached in East Side 
New York. To keep this younger 
generation interested, sometimes some- 
one from the bank visits the schools and 
gives a talk on thrift or kindred sub- 
jects which children can understand. 
Once a year, in the Bowery Savings 
Bank, the children of the neighborhood 
go to the bank, where they are enter- 
tained by a motion picture or some 
other interesting form of amusement 
and education to make them better 
acquainted with the bank and _ its 
methods. 

But even more to these people than 


Ukranian children come in costume to the bank’s party 
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THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 
of the Carrick Bank impresses 
customers with its dignified sim- 
plicity and atmosphere of quiet 
friendliness. Geisler and 


Smithyman, architects, 


BETTER APPEARANCE... 
BETTER SERVICE 


ART METAL COUNTER 
EQUIPMENT makes for the ut- 
most efficiency in the new Carrick 
Bank, Carrick, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


‘il 


J 


with this Bank Equipment 


How Art Metai equipment speeds service and 
furthers friendliness in new Carrick Bank 


—— visibility in the new Carrick Bank brings 
workers, officials and customers into closer con- 
tact. It is this atmosphere of friendly harmony that 


THE LOW TYPE COUNTER SCREEN with bronze 


tellers’ wickets and pilasters of chaste design. 


BRONZE AND STEEL 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS .. . 


INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, 


is the soul of good banking service. And the great 
visibility gives a spacious air to the main banking 
room... besides affording greater protection. 

The bronze wickets, doors ana desks... the steel 
counters, railings and framings...the marble wain-. 
scoting, the reflectors, the wiring. . . all equipment in 
this beautiful new bank is supplied by Art Metal. 

For forty years Art Metal has been producing 
equipment for banks, libraries and public buildings. 
This long experience can be of very valuable assist- 
ance to you. A letter will bring a representative, 
well qualified to assist you in any problems that may 
arise. Address your request to: Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN ~ NEW YORK 


LIBRARIES AND 


HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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To stapling machines never clog. 
What—never? Yes—NEVER! Too good 
to be true? Not at all. They use 


STAPLING PLIERS 
U.8..and FOREIGN PATENTS 
the paper stapling machine that can't 
clog in actual use. 

But even if a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier 
becomes jammed through misuse, it 
isn’t necessary to hunt for a tool chest 
before the jammed staples can be re- 
moved. Merely depress for an instant 
the lever lying between the handles—the 
Ejector Bar—and bingo!—out go all 
jammed staples. You never saw any- 
thing like it for speed. 

And for ease of operation, a Neva-Clog 
is truly the Rolls-Royce of stapling 
machines. No matter whether you are 
stapling five sheetsor fifty—paper, leather, 
cardboard or wood, just easy, effortless 
pressure sends the staples zipping through 
with machine gun speed and power. 

Try a Neva-Clog in your own office for 
fifteen days. Won't cost a cent if you 
don't keep it. Just phone your stationer 
to send one over. If he doesn’t handle 
Neva-Clogs, send in the coupon below. 


Neva-Clog Products, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. B-4-29 


If Neva-Clogs are as good as you say they are, 
we would like to try one, on approval, without 
obligation, for fifteen days. 


the element of saving is the question 
of wise spending —the “scattering that 
increaseth”. As with other residents 
of the United States, many of these 
newcomers with only small savings 
have been led astray into investments, 
not always necessarily crooked, but 
unsound. 

The neighborhood banks attempt to 
protect them against these mistakes, 
to look up the companies and the in- 
vestments, and to guide the would-be 
investors into making wise selections. 

There is an element of pathos in 
much of the work which the neighbor- 
hood bank does. The desire of a 
parent, particularly in the Jewish 
families, to set aside a marriage portion 
for his daughter, the pride that parents 
take in bettering their financial condi- 
tion and giving their children more of 
a chance in the world —these motives 
act as incentives to industry and prog- 
ress, but also make many of these 
foreign born citizens of ours all the 
easier victims of some rash form of 
investment. 

Sometimes a trust fund is the logical 
solution of a problem for keeping an 
amount safe for the children. This isa 
service which can readily be rendered 
by the bank. In many instances 
advice is needed in regard to the in- 
heritance laws or about taxes. The 
people of the various neighborhoods 
are more and more learning that by 
going to the bank they can get informa- 
tion and sound, workable advice on all 
these matters. 

On one important move in the lives 
of this foreign community the banks 
can be of invaluable service. The new- 
comer to our shores is ambitious; 
he would not be here if he weren’t. 
And one of his heart’s desires is to 
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possess his own business. As soon as 
he accumulates a little competence, 
therefore, he looks around for a busi- 
ness into which to put his money. 
Usually, the first step he takes is the 
investment of around $300 in a little 
stand for selling candy or newspapers. 
When anyone has gathered together as 
much as $5,000, he starts out to look 
for a really good-sized business. Then 
comes the trouble. He goes to a 
broker. Whether these brokers dealing 
in the exchange of businesses are in 
general dishonest or merely unwise and 
careless and do not look into each 
business as they should, is aside from 
the question. The fact is that a very 
large proportion of these purchases of 
new businesses, made with such high 
hopes, result in failure and loss of all 
the hard-earned savings of the pur- 
chaser. Here is where the neighbor- 
hood banks situated among the foreign 
populations of New York City do much 
good. They have the facilities for 
investigating conditions, they can guide 
these ambitious investors into the pur- 
chase and establishment of sound 
businesses of their own. 

All these efforts to bring the foreign 
born element of the United States to 
an appreciation of the many services 
which the banks can render to them 
are, of course, of mutual benefit to the 
banks and to the newcomers in this 
country. But they are much more far- 
reaching than that. They are of great 
economic and social value to the whole 
country, for they help these newcomers 
to progress, to acquire sound invest- 
ments, to get into thriving businesses 
of their own, and to understand Ameri- 
can methods, laws, and institutions — 
in short, to become permanent and 
substantial American citizens. 


Misplacement or Destruction ? 


CERTAIN corporation issued cer- 

tain “warrants,” which entitled its 
stockholders to subscribe for certain 
convertible debenture bonds, each war- 
rant providing that it must be endorsed 
and delivered to a certain New York 
bank not later than January 15, and 
that the rights would lapse on that 
date. 

Early in January a customer of a 
Troy bank delivered his warrant to the 
cashier, the cashier put the warrant in 
his desk, forgot where it was, and, when 
the customer called his attention to it, 
and the warrant was found after a 
brief search, it was too late to exercise 
the right. 

“I’m out $1,400 in good money,” the 
customer objected, and the bank 
looked up its insurance policy protect- 
ing the bank against loss through 
“theft, hold-up, misplacement or de- 
struction.” 


“‘Here’s your $1,400,” the bank an- 
nounced. It settled with the customer, 
but sued the insurance company. 

“The warrant was not misplaced 
within the meaning of the policy,” the 
insurance company contended, and the 
New York Court of Appeals so decided 
in a case reported in 156 N. E. 94. 

“It is apparent at once that the loss 
of a warrant carries the idea of a 
permanent disappearance or destruc- 
tion of it; of having gone for good from 
the possession of the holder, or at least 
beyond recovery after careful search. 
Such a loss may occur through mis- 
placement or through theft. Robbery, 
larceny, burglary, theft and hold-up 
indicate a loss occasioned intentionally; 
misplacement and destruction may in- 
dicate an unintentional act, but the 
result, nevertheless, must be a loss of 
the instrument,” the court ruled. 

—M. L. H. 
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Protection 
The Gods 


Superstition and fear of the wrath of the Gods protected 
wealth in the days of Grecian supremacy. Within the temple 
of the Delphian Oracle vast sums of gold, silver and precious 
stones were hoarded. Sumptuous gifts from rich Midas, opu- 
lent payments from mighty Croesus, the wealth of the nation 
— all secure in the shadow of unseen powers. Such were the 
guardians of wealth before the days of banks. 


Today superstition and religious fear play no part in the pro- 
tection of the bank’s wealth. Diebold Bank Vault Doors have 
replaced them. Skill, research and years of experience are a 
part of every Diebold door. They are built to repulse the at- 
tacks of the shrewdest burglars even when equipped with the 
most disastrous of weapons — the cutting torch. 


Our Thermatic Locking Device is the only known method 
recognized by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters as affording addi- 
tional protection against the attack of the cutting torch. 
Proof — they have granted a special 10% insurance discount 
for this purpose. Specify this and other features on your next 
door. Our complete production facilities enable us to build 
any size vault door needed. 


Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


Write for complete information on the Thermatic Device 

before you act. 

DIEBOLD 
ASK. YOU R, BAN KGCE R, 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., CANTON, OHIO 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The" Hallowe 
We made this truck for a large 


trust company, since when they have 
ordered two more as it was found to 


be such a labor saver. 


No more lifting, lugging and carry- 
ing—just slide the heavy safe deposit 
boxes, or whatever it is, off the smooth 
steel top and on to the table or vice 


versa. 


The “HALLOWELL” rolls on ball 
bearing rubber tired wheels—easily, 


noiselessly. 


Write for Bulletin 402 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Box 27 


Announcement of 
Interest to the 
Banking World 


THE NATIONAL THRIFT 
ASSOCIATION 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Christmas Club Supplies 
Vacation Club Supplies 
Tax Club Supplies and 
Manifold Note Registers 


A reputable organi- 
zation soliciting your 
business. Samples and 
prices sent on request. 


THE NATIONAL THRIFT 
ASSOCIATION 


Telegraph Press Building 
Harrisburg, - Pennsylvania 


«Direct From Manufacturer to Banks” 
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Nine Hundred Banks in One 


(Continued from page 16) 


departments, district inspectors, staff, 
and bank premises departments, etc., 
which report to and are controlled by 
the corresponding departments in Head 
Office. To curtail correspondence and 
avoid unnecessary duplication of re- 
ports, etc., also to ensure constant 
touch with the affairs of the branches, 
Head Office is furnished with carbon 
copies of all important correspondence 
between branches and the supervisor. 
In like manner the supervisor receives 
copies of direct correspondence between 
branches and Head Office. 


IN the matter of making loans, 

branch managers are given discre- 
tionary powers up to a certain limit. 
Beyond this they must apply for 
authority to the district supervisor. 
The latter may authorize advances up 
to a very substantial sum, but there is 
a limit set on his discretionary powers 
and applications for loans or advances 
in excess of this must be submitted to 
Head Office to be passed upon by the 
board of directors. Unless the super- 
visor is prepared to recommend the 
application, it is not sent forward to 
Head Office but is refused by him. In 
turn, an application which does not 
meet the approval of the general 
manager does not go before the board 
of directors. All advances made are 
reported to Head Office, although 
minor advances are not reported in 
detail. There is, of course, a follow up 
system in force in both the super- 
visors’ departments and Head Office 
in respect to advances actually made. 

Inter-branch bookkeeping is an im- 
portant factor in co-ordinating the 
work of the branches. The methods 
followed are designed to minimize the 
work at the branches and central 
offices, and at the same time furnish 
Head Office with all information 
required to complete a statement of 
the bank’s actual position at any given 
time. The general practice is to 
operate a series of so-called clearings 
accounts. Branches located in the 
same district debit and credit each 
other through a divisional clearings 
account adjusted at the office of the 
district supervisor. Entries between 
branches located in different districts 
are passed through a domestic clear- 
ings account adjusted through Head 
Office. There may be further sub- 
divisions and elaborations of this 
system of bookkeeping according to 
the extent of the branch organization 
it is designed to serve. The book- 
keeping incidental to the operation of 
branches in relation to Head Office is 
a comparatively simple matter and 
does not differ to any great extent 
from ordinary commercial bookkeeping. 

Co-ordination being our theme, it is 
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necessary to give more than passing 
attention to the system of branch 
inspection, with which the supervision 
of office routine is closely interwoven. 
In practice, branches are subjected to 
an annual inspection made by the 
district inspector who forwards a 
detailed report of his findings to Head 
Office, after it has been perused by the 
district supervisor. In following up 
the matters dealt with in the report, 
Head Office deals direct with the 
branch, interrogating, instructing, criti- 
cizing or commending, according to the 
nature of the report. An inspection 
is in the first place a detailed audit of 
the books and holdings of the branch. 
In addition, the methods followed, 
the condition and calibre of the work, 
the service rendered to the public, the 
branch equipment, as well as_ the 
policy being followed, the character of 
the business, local conditions, etc., are 
subjected to a thorough investigation. 
The character, capabilities and de- 
portment of each member of the staff 
is inquired into. How thorough and 
comprehensive these annual inspections 
are calculated to be, is to some extent 
indicated in a brochure published by 
the writer of this article, from which 
the following extracts are quoted: 

“The objective of an _ inspecting 
officer should be threefold. First, he 
should endeavor in his report to inform 
Head Office fully concerning every 
phase of the activities of the branch. 
Secondly, his efforts should be directed 
towards co-ordinating the work in the 
branch, and between branches, and to 
the maintaining of a systematic or- 
ganization. In the third place, he 
should strive to give the manager and 
other officers of the branch a compre- 
hensive idea of the Head Office point 
of view so far as their respective 
positions and duties are concerned. 

“Effective and improved methods 
in use at any branch should be par- 
ticularly noted. 


“IN examining the loans at a branch, 

the principal points to be ascertained 
are their safety and desirability. Loans 
may be undoubtedly safe, and yet may 
be unprofitable, and even undesirable, 
in that they are of no benefit to the 
bank in any way. Their undesira- 
bility should be easy to determine, but 
the question of their safety requires 
careful study of all the information 
available in order to ascertain the 
customer’s moral character, habits, 
ability, record (past and present), and 
health, as well as his financial position. 
Knowledge of the latter always must 
involve thorough investigation of every 
feature of his statement of affairs. So 
far as possible, an inspector should 
endeavor to meet borrowing customers 
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8x4x15, for 
Deposit Slips. 


Size No. 9—9x 
4x15—for Cancelled 
Drafts and Checks. 


COLLAPSIBLE 


if) Storage Files — 


‘“Unexcelled for economical storage filing’’ 


‘WD have made a thorough investigation of the different 


a Size No. 11—12 ways to do storage filing,’’ wrote a leading banker 
x10}{x24—for Letters. recently, ‘‘and have decided that the most convenient 

and economical way is to use LIBERTY Files.’’ Thousands of 
he bankers have come to this same conclusion. Nearly 10,000 

banks in fact have their vaults either fully or partly equipped 
with these substantial, low cost files. There are four reasons 
why—LIBERTY Files keep records and papers in order, safe 


Pnsicobetne Oba en, from loss or damage, free from dust, and ready for instant 
ments, etc. reference. Everything considered, there is no better way to 
Sie do storage filing than “the LIBERTY way.” 


Enthusiastically Endorsed by 
Thousands of Banks 


Banks that began to use LIBERTY Files more than nine years 
ago, when they were first put on the market are still enthusiastic 
users. And LIBERTY Files have long been leaders in their 
field, proving by the acid test of use that they are definitely 
SP superior. Note the illustrations shown. Every file is sturdily 
ay aw D CHECKS) reinforced. End labels are attached. Gummed labelling strips 

$3 Wi are furnished free. The patented closing method makes the files 
stronger and positively spill-proof. We want you to examine 
LIBERTY Files at our expense. A sample and full information 
will be sent on request. No obligation. 


Size No. 7— 
For Vouchers. 


Fill out the coupon, clip it to your 
letterhead and mail it to us today. 


1 Please send me a FREE sample LIBERTY File 
i and full information as to sizes and prices 

FURNISHED FREE with every order = al 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY. INC 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING ~—@ CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Does your 
Company 


close for the 


day 


It might as well, if stenog- 
raphers are so jammed 
with work they can’t pos- 
sibly take more dictation 
after 3 o’clock. 

The Ediphone is never 
overloaded; it can’t say, “I 
haven’t the time” and 
works anywhere, anytime. 

Your company owes 
every dictator instant serv- 
ice. The Ediphone pro- 
vides it. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book “An Easy Way 
to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 


RADIO PROGRAM MONDAY EVENINGS 
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personally, and also visit their places 
of business; by so doing he is in a 
position to form his own opinion and is 
not dependent entirely upon the in- 
formation that can be obtained from 
the manager and the office records. 

“Having completed the inspection 
of the branch, it still remains for the 
inspector to inform himself and report 
upon local conditions, and the prospects 
of the community as they affect the 
bank.” 

From the foregoing it will be ob- 
served that an inspecting officer, if he 
is to perform his duties successfully, 
must be a man of considerable ex- 
perience, knowledge, and above all the 
happy possessor of a very large fund of 
common sense. 

Inspector’s reports have two main 
divisions. First there is the liability 
report which contains detailed in- 
formation in respect to loans and 
advances, but deals only with those 
that, in the inspector’s opinion, are 
unsatisfactory for any reason, or in re- 
spect to which Head Office has not 
already received full or correct infor- 
mation. Noreport is made in respect to 
accounts which the inspector con- 
siders satisfactory, and in respect to 
which he can furnish no further in- 
formation than that already supplied 
by the branch manager to Head Office 
through the supervisor. This portion 
of the report is dealt with by the Head 
Office credit department. The other 
portion of the report covers all other 
activities of the branch and is dealt 
with by the chief routine inspector 
at Head Office. Any special reports in 
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respect to the staff, buildings, etc., are 
distributed to the heads of departments 
particularly interested, to be dealt 
with direct if any action is required, 
but all irregularities reported in con- 
nection with office routine, suggestions 
made by the inspector, and the nu- 
merous other matters which may be 
contained in the report, receive the 
personal attention of the routine 
inspector and he initiates any corrective 
measures which may be _ necessary. 


OUR picture is not complete, only the 
high lights being inserted, and we 
can only trust that there is sufficient in 
these to enable the reader to round out 
a fairly accurate conception of the 
operating problems involved in ex- 
tensive banking and how we handle 
these in Canada. It has sometimes 
been said that in comparison with the 
methods in vogue in the United States, 
the Canadian bank office system is 
encumbered with a multitude of safe- 
guards. The reply is that in this 
business there cannot be too many safe- 
guards, so long as the cost of maintaining 
any safeguard is not out of proportion 
to the risk involved. Where a bank’s 
business is conducted in one office or in 
a few offices located in one city, it is an 
easy matter for the executive charged 
with the responsibility to determine 
accurately the degree of any given risk, 
but multiply this risk by nine hundred 
and distribute it over several conti- 
nents and it will assume a much different 
aspect. In such case I think it will be 
agreed that it is the better part of 
wisdom to ride with a tight rein. 


Trusts—By Value Predetermined 


(Continued from page 11) 


there will be 10 per cent of cancella- 
tions, or less than one-half of one per 
cent a year. In this case our total net 
profit on present value will come down 
to $195,000, which is the utmost limit 
that can be profitably expended in 
obtaining one hundred millions of 
trust business. In other words, the 
one thousand pieces of business, worth 
one hundred millions, now on the 
books, or one thousand pieces of similar 
business, justify an investment of 
$195,000 with interest at the rate of 
41% per cent. If the rate is 5 per cent, 
your justifiable investment is $175,000; 
if 6 per cent, $138,000; if 8 per cent, 
only $88,000. 

The conclusion therefore follows that 
if an organization is spending $300,000 
a year for advertising and selling, new 
business to the amount of one hundred 
and fifty millions annually must be 
obtained to assure a yield of 41% per 
cent from the investment. In a city 
like Detroit, where the standard fees 
are less and the unit of business smaller, 
it might take as much as three hundred 


millions of new business annually to 
get a return of 4! per cent on that 
investment. Presenting the situation 
in another way, it may be said that for 
the department to earn its salt, the 
amount of business must be 500 times 
salaries and advertising expense. A 
thousand times expenditures would be 
a good return, and 1,500 times would 
be excellent. 

There is no effort made in this dis- 
cussion to fix fanciful limits or to 
suggest that good profits, under proper 
management, cannot be obtained. We 
must, however, bring the business 
down to earth, and place it on a level 
with other investment and_ banking 
activities. There is no reason why 
trust business of this character should 
be placed in a special category and be 
petted and coddled. 

My own opinion is that a depart- 
ment properly operated in the average 
community should yield from 8 to lo 
per cent on the investment made in 
advertising, salaries to salesmen and 
general overhead. 
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Great Copy 
Great Art—and 
Great Economy 


Ten new advertisements every 
month, ready for immediate 
newspaper insertion. Savings— 
Commercial — Trust — Christmas 
Club —covering every phase of 
banking for a timely and vigor- 
ous advertising year. Size, 2 col- 
umns wide, 6 inches deep, in- 
creased as desired. Submitted for 


exclusive use in your city for $10 
monthly. 


Test Them One Month at Our Expense 


THE HUDSON SERVICE FOR BANKS 
149 Broadway, New York City 


Note-- This service 
is supplemented by 
our complete Spe- 
cial Service Depart- 
ment, equipped to 
furnish every ad- 
ditional service as 
required. 


Gentlemen:- Please furnish us with your Advertising Service for the month Of...........:..cccscesesseseeseseees 


without charge or obligation. 


If we do not notify you to the contrary within 30 days, you may place 


us on your list for 12 additional months of service, for which you will bill us at the rate of $10. monthly. 
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Reasons 


5 WHY YOU SHOULD INSIST ON 


Burroughs 
Non-Lint 
Adding Machine Paper 


— Strong enough to 
withstand tension re- 
quired for feeding in 
machine. 


2—tierd, smooth sur- 
face insures a clear 
impression 


3—ree from Ga and 
‘paper lint 


4—lTightly wound rolls 


uniform paper 
feed 


5B—Clazed finish does not 


absorb excessive rib- 
bon ink. 


Can be secured from the local 
Burroughs office or by writing to 


Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 
Windsor, Ontario 


rou Want 


Service 
Advertisin q 


x General 
mental Development 


Consolidations 
Anniversaries 
New Building Openings 
Sate Deposit or Trust 
Department Business. 
building units or 
combinations. 

Write to- 


Crappick Service Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FROM A BUSY DESK 


By Hy. W. Sanders 


LOANING officer was discussing 
A small loans based on the spending 

budget of the borrower rather 
than on his statement of assets and 
liabilities. This is one of the most 
interesting recent developments of 
banking, and banks are finding it 
profitable to make such loans, deduct 
6 per cent discount, and 
divide the balance intotwelve 
equal monthly installments, 
requiring the customer to 
keep up these monthly pay- 
ments. In some banks the 
monthly payments go into a 
3 per cent savings account, 
in others they are applied 
directly on the note —the 
result in either case, of course, 
being that the bank makes a 
rate that is somewhat better 
than 6 per cent in order to 
offset the added expense of 
handling small loans. The 
officer in question made this remark: 
“We have found out what the depart- 
ment stores have known for years, 
namely that the public is honest. Up 
to $500 it is comparatively easy to lend 
money safely and I wonder why we did 
not adopt these plans years ago.” 


* * 


Another banker who found that the 
public is honest is in charge of new 
business for a large bank. They de- 
cided to give away certain premiums 
for the opening of new accounts and 
the question was how to make sure 
that the bank would gain permanent 
accounts. Suggestions were made that 
out of the initial deposit, a “hold” 
should be placed on $2 and the cus- 
tomer sign a form stating that if the 
account was closed within a year, the 
bank should be at liberty to charge 
this sum for the premium —in this case 
a fountain pen—unless the article 
should be returned. To test the matter 
out, the distribution was made at two 
branches, one of which took the pre- 
caution and the other gave out the 
pens without any stipulation. They 
found that over a period of time, there 
was little or no difference in results. 
The public is honest. 


* * * 


When I first went into banking in 
England, soon after the opening of the 
century, an investor thought he was 
doing quite well if he received 4 per 
cent on his capital. Mortgages were 
usually placed at 4 per cent and yields 
upwards of that figure were inter- 
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Mr. Sanders 


preted by conservative folks as indi- 
cating a speculative risk somewhere. 
Government securities yielded 234 per 
cent to 3 per cent. If one wanted a 
liberal yield he had to buy foreign 
securities which commonly carried 
rates of 5 per cent to 8 per cent accord- 
ing to the political risks of war and so 
forth in the respective coun- 
tries. For example, the rail- 
roads in the Argentine were 
built by English capital on a 
yield of 5 to 7 per cent, while 
countries such as Turkey or 
Roumania would pay com- 
paratively high returns. 

The question arises how 
far our situation today is 
comparable. We see a large 
demand for good American 
common stocks that has 
forced the yields down to that 
of conservative bonds, while 
foreign issues are brought 
out at attractive yields. Shall we see 
a period during which yields within our 
own borders are 1 or 2 per cent less 
than those obtainable by exporting 
capital? 

* * 


A Los Angeles bank was organized 
a year ago under a national charter to 
operate as a savings bank exclusively. 
Now it announces a change of name 
that il may engage in commercial and 
other branches of banking. Evidently, 
the expectation that the national 
charter would attract large numbers of 
people to deposit savings has not 
worked out. In some states where the 
name “‘savings’’ is restricted to certain 
types of banking, the story might have 
been different. 


* * * 


Some small banks whose growth is 
slow have an awkward problem in 
keeping accumulations of records. 
Small buildings are often inadequately 
provided with storage space and from 
year to year the stacks of records grow. 
Some can be discarded but much must 
be retained. Quite a problem. 


* * * 


A significant story of a certain big 
man who failed to put across an im- 
portant deal —he failed and as soon as 
ever he realized that he had failed, 
without the slightest hesitation he 
turned to the next item on his program. 


No time wasted in regrets. One 
wonders, ‘ver, if he had worried 
about ° whether he might not 
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CLEARING 


BUILT BY 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The mammoth vaults of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co. rank among the largest in the United States and con= 
sist of two steel-lined vault compartments each 86 feet 
long by 33 feet 4 inches wide, with access thereto afforded 
by five heavy main doors and one heavy emergency door. 


The combined weight of this vault equipment is approx- 
imately 1,000,000 pounds and the ultimate capacity of the 
Safe Deposit Vault is from 30,000 to 40,000 Boxes. 


BA 


New Building of 
FIDELIT Y-PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. } 


Simon & Simon, Architects 
Irwin & Leighton, Builders 


One of the Five Heavy Mosler Main Vault Entrances of 
FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST CO. 


Mosler has meant Safes and Safety for more than 75 years 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


The Largest Builders of aut and Safes in the World 


FACTORIES | HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHARLOTTE CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PITTSBURGH Sigs} PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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CONSTRUCTION 


ERIDAY 4.45 TO 8.45 P.M. SATURDAY 2.30 TO 9 P.M. 
ALL OVER 16 YEARS INVITED. TICKETS AT GRANITE TRUST C 


SAFE DEDOSITEN 
EDARTMENT 


oad 
VAULT 
© 


Wires 
fhe 


SECURITY VAULT 
te Gorirwtiog 


The open door policy wins the public’s interest and confi- 

dence. Recently, the Granite Trust Company invited the people of Quincy, 
Mass., to see the protective details that make for outstanding safety in vault 
construction. 3,000 people responded! It was an unusual demonstration of 
public interest in the protection of valuables. It proved conclusively that the 
Bank which reveals the outstanding 3-point Protective feature of Steelcrete 
Vaults, has a distinct advantage over other banks in appealing to safe 
deposit renters. 

Bteclerete Vaults are proof against cutting flame, drill and explosives. 
Thousands of strands of interlocked steel thoroughly embedded in concrete 
adequately reinforces the Vault at every point of attack. The Granite Trust 
Company say, ““We made a thorough investigation be- 
fore awarding the contract for Steelcrete for our new o~ 
vault, and we believe there is no more effective method es 
of wall construction than Steelcrete and concrete.” 

Send for illustrated literature. 

THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, West Va. 


Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago New York Buffalo 


CUTTING 


DRILL 


FLAME 


Newhome of theGranite 
Trust Company, 
Quincy, Mass. 
Architects: 

J. Williams Beal Sons, 
Boston 
General Contractor: 
L. P. Soule & Son, Boston 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions . .. Metal Lath . .. Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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have thought of some new way through 
the difficulty. 


* * * 


According to the newspapers re- 
cently, a woman, left a widow and 
uncertain about her husband’s estate, 
asked a friend who told her that she 
had no claim to her husband’s bank 
deposit until a daughter came of age. 
Several years elapsed during which the 
widow had quite a hard time. Eventu- 
ally the daughter came of age and the 
money was claimed and in due time 
paid over to her. Amateur legal advice 
is a dangerous thing —and one wonders 
why she did not apply directly to the 
bank. 


* * * 


Budget making may be a pleasant 
amusement or a genuine reality. The 
budget may be a practical tool or 
merely a pious hope. Some phases of 
banking, notably advertising, lend 
themselves to budgeting. You can 
spend as much or as little as you please 
on advertising, a million or a dime. 
The effectiveness of the entire opera- 
tion depends in no small measure on the 
carefulness of the planning. In other 
departments the budget may be useful. 
If it gives executives a mark to shoot 
at, a record to beat, a measure of 
efficiency, it may be of the greatest 
value. Just putting figures on paper 
may not mean anything. 


* * * 


A local newspaper cultivates begin- 
ners in advertising. As in banking, the 
small accounts do not pay. The costs 
of soliciting and cultivating them are 
more expensive in proportion to yields 
than in the larger accounts. However, 
the newspaper says that it educates 
people to advertise by starting them in 
a small way and gradually persuading 
them to spend more and more as the 
value of advertising is demonstrated. 
Creative selling. 

No such argument can be adduced 
for unprofitable bank business. True, 
the customer may prosper and his ac- 
count become worthwhile, but there 
is no such thing as educating him into 
the use of a bank account and so creat- 
ing business that might never have 
existed. 


* * * 


A student in an A. I. B. Banking 
Fundamentals class was asked to de- 
fine (a) director, (b) officer and (c) 
clerk, of a bank. He got the first two 
correctly and then added that the 
clerks were those who “‘performed the 
manual labor around a bank.’’ Not so 
bad at that. 


* * * 


Another A. I. B. student took seri- 
ously a jesting remark about the 
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SAFEGDARDING 
a Many of the largest corporations in the country are 


safeguarding their checks by using Gilbert Safety Bond for 
these reasons: 


First: - It is a rag content, tub-sized, air-dried paper of ex- 
cellent quality and durability. 


Second: - In tints it carries its color on the surface and shows 


up promptly all mechanical erasures. 


Third: - It contains chemicals sensitive to both acid and 
alkali, which show up immediately any criminal attempt at 


chemical erasure. 


Fourth: - Because it has a patternless surface, it reduces 


Fifth: - Because of its patternless surface your lithographer 


(4 _ eye-strain and works for accuracy and speed with cashiers 
/ and tellers. 
AN 


or printer is not limited at all in the effects that he can get 
WRITE TODAY for 


she teil haute in his printing upon the surface of this paper. 
various types of litho- 
graphed and printed 
checks on this new 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY Menasha, Wis.’ 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES” 
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Among the 600 
Yeo-Equipped 
Banks: 


Fourth National Bank............. Montgomery, Ala. 
State National Bank . .... Texarkana, Ark. 
California National Bank........... Sacramento, Cal. 


Imperial Bank of Canada........... Toronto, Can. 
First National Bank................Loveland, Col. 
Thames National Bank............. Norwich, Conn. 
Federal-American Nat'l Bank....... Washington, D. C. 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co........... Tampa, Fla. 

First Security Bank of Pocatello... .. Pocatello, Idaho 
Lincoln Trust & Savings Bank. ..... Chicago, Til. 
Citizens National Bank............. South Bend, Ind. 
American Comm’! & Savings Bank. ..Davenport, lowa 
American Bank & Trust Co......... New Orleans, La. 


Fall River National Bank.......... 
Griswold-First State Bank . 
Merchants National Bank 


. Fall River, Mass. 
. .Detroit, Mich. 
. St. Paul, Minn. 


Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


plans. 


Name of Bank 
Address 
City & State 


5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired) 


[| Please send me complete information re- 
“~ garding the Yeo Rotary Night Depository. 


[_] Please quote on installation from attached 


St. Louis Nationa: Bank............ St. Louis, Mo. 

First National Bank................ Omaha, Neb. 
Corn Exchange Bank (66)...........New York, N. Y. 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co......... Raleigh, N. C. 

Den Norske Creditbank............ Oslo, Norway 

First National Bank................ Canton, Ohio 
Exchange National Bank........... Tulsa, Okla. 
Jackson County Bank.............. Medford, Oregon 
Fidelity-Phila, National Bank....... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dallas National Bank.............. Dallas, Texas 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Central National Bank............. Richmond, Va. 
First Huntington National Bank..... Huntington, W. Va. 
lirst National Bank................ Yakima, Wash. 
birst National Bank of Madison.... . Madison, Wis. 


WHY NOT ADD YOUR 
BANK’S NAME TO THIS LIST ? 


Bank Vault 
Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


5 South 18th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY 


comfortable and convenient. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities. 


| B ILDINGS of every type have adopted VICTORIA VENETIAN 
BLINDS because they eliminate awnings and shades, save all 

the expense and annoyance of taking down, putting up, storage, 
replacement, etc., and because they are more healthful, more 


THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


Write for descriptive literature. 


Norwalk, Ohio 
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Federal Reserve System. He wrote 
that there were thirteen districts, 
twelve in the United States and one to 
cover Europe. 


A banker says that the only place 
a bank has any right to make a credit 
loss is in helping the home community. 
Sounds like dangerous doctrine, but 
here is the full statement: “When we 
buy bonds we ought to know enough to 
be able to make ourselves as safe as is 
humanly possible. Some bankers buy 
bonds after insufficient investigation 
and then wonder why they have to 
write off depreciation later. Of course 
they might escape a loss by holding the 
bonds to maturity, but the bonds 
should not have long enough to run to 
cause any embarrassment that way. 
If we are ever justified at all in running 
risks, it ought to be to build up our 
own community. Any money that 
goes outside should be as near 100 
per cent safety as is humanly possible.” 


* * * 


One large city bank adopts a varia- 
tion of the usual plan for contacting 
correspondent banks. Instead of hav- 
ing one officer as ‘‘outside man”’ on the 
rounds visiting the country banks, 
it sends all its officers in turn. To 
the individual officer it is a change 
from the regular routine of his desk. 
To the country banker it means a new 
contact and when he comes into the 
city he knows all the officers of the big 
bank and is tied in so much more 
closely than if he knew one or two 
only. 


Here is a new one on counterfeit 
bills. A hobo went into a country 
hotel and begged a meal. The propri- 
etor was a generous soul and sat the 
guest down and ordered a square meal 
for him. While the hotelman was near, 
the hobo pulled something from his 
pocket and “accidentally” dropped a 
$20 bill on the floor. With consider- 
able indignation. the hotelman seized 
the money and berated the hobo for 
having bummed the meal —then con- 
fiscated the bill and charged him 75 
cents for the meal, giving him $19.25 
in change. After the customer had 
departed, the bill was found to be 
counterfeit. 


England’s war experiences revealed 
vast hidden reserves of capital, more 
than would have been believed possible 
before the war. So emergencies bring 
out hidden powers in people. A mother 
was in an auto accident with her 
child and the car was wrecked, pinning 
the child down. With superhuman 
strength that woman lifted the car and 
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= purchase price of record keep- 
ing forms is but a small part of their 
total cost. The clerical expense in 
keeping the records is the big item to 
watch. That is where De Luxe forms 
save money. They embody all of the 
essential features in design and manu- 
facture that insure economical use. 
They are ruled and printed attractively 
on the right paper stock for the job 
and are designed to save clerical time. 
De Luxe bank forms are carried 
in stock by your De Luxe Stationer 
ready for immediate use; there is 
no waiting for delivery. 


CLIPPING MINUTES 


From Your 


RECORD KEEPING 


TASKS 


Frequently they are used to replace 
specially made forms at a considerable 
saving in cost. Your De Luxe Stationer 
will gladly furnish you with a sam- 
ple set of Bank Forms at no cost. 
When you need accounting forms, 
either standard or special, or when you 
have a difficult record keeping prob- 
lem to solve, phone the De Luxe Sta- 
tioner. If you are not acquainted with 
him we will be pleased to send you his 
name and address. He isa responsible, 
experienced local business man and he 
has available for your use the highly 
trained Systems Division of 


Each of these forms has XJONES Wilson-Jones Company, 
survived the practical test Pee LUxe where your problem can be 


of actual use in banks. | LOOSE LEAF | solved at no cost to you. 


WILSON -JONES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
3300 FRANKLIN BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
316 HUDSON STREET 


NEW YORK 


Serving Bankers Thru Progressive Stationers 
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Savings Pass Books 
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SIZE A—TURNED EDGE 


Fabrikoid, Embossed and Super- 
finished 


More Than Utility 


Is required from the Savings Pass 
Books which are used in your Savings 
Department. 


Confidence and good will, upon 
which the future success of your 
institution rests, must be developed 
by every contact which you have 
with your customers. Doing this 
is a serious problem when consider- 
ing the many customers who never 
get acquainted with anyone in the 
bank except the teller who makes 
entries in their Pass Books. 

The difficulty of reaching these 
people with an expression of your 
friendliness and ability to serve them 
is easily met by the use of Pass 
Books which express this for you in 
the feel and appearance of their 
bindings and in the safety features 
which assure correct entries and help 
prevent forgeries. 


Extra Service Without Extra Cost 


To offer you this extra service at economical prices—no higher 
than you would pay for inferior quality—the American Beauty 
Cover Company specializes in the production of three standard 


sizes of Savings Pass Books which 


incorporate every feature 


essential for a fine Pass Book and give you, in addition, a choice of 
fine bindings in leather, imitation leathers and cloth leatherette in 
plain and two-tone effects to fit any requirements. 


THREE SIZES 


- EIGHT BINDINGS 


LITHOGRAPHED FILLERS, WHITE OR SAFETY PAPER 


Ask to See Them! 
SOLD BY STATIONERS or Direct From 
The American Beauty Cover Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Adding 
Machine 
Ribbons 


—that stand the 
day-after-day test 


URROUGHS ribbons are designed to 
stand up under all the hard usage 


that you give them day after day. And 
while giving this unusual service they also 
register neat and lasting impressions. 


These quality ribbons are carried to your 
office by the regular Burroughs inspectors 
who service your Burroughs equipment. 


Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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rescued her baby —then collapsed. We 
do not know how much power there is 
in us until the emergency calls it forth 
—to be able to do so by will-power 
is a factor that makes some men great. 


Lincoln Penny Banks 


SEASONABLE savings bank 

novelty successful for United States 
National Bank, Denver, was a Lincoln 
penny bank, distributed in February 
by window display. 

This bank, like several others of 
similar design developed by the pub- 
licity department in the past, was of 
cardboard, with a coin slot providing 
entrance to a coin envelope pasted to 
the back. Above the coin slot was a 
real Lincoln penny. The cardboard 
was die-cut to make a circular hole 
which, slightly smaller than a penny, 
would hold it securely when pressed in 
position. ‘“‘We start you out with a 
penny, and give you this bank to fill 
and bring back to us as the initial de- 
posit on your savings account,” the 
bank offered. 

“I discussed an additional color for 
the cardboard, which was a chocolate, 
with black ornamental design, and for 
the lettering and Lincoln’s picture,” 
related Allan Herrick, the publicity 
manager. “It appeared that the cost 
of an additional color would be almost 
exactly a penny. Why not, instead, 
use a bright new penny? 

“That was how the idea came to be 
used.” 

On the front of the cardboard was 
the wording, “Lincoln’s Bank,” in 
largest type. Then a small picture of 
Lincoln, then the signature, “Savings 
Department, United States National 
Bank, Denver.” 

The back of the coin envelope into 
which coins put through the slot were 
dropped, carried the statement, be- 
sides advertising signature, “‘One dollar 
or more in this envelope will open a 
savings account for you at the United 
States National Bank.” No need to 
ask if these banks proved popular. 
They did! The cost, besides the penny, 
was approximately one and one-half 
cents each. 

The three show windows of the bank 
were devoted to Lincoln Birthday dis- 
plays. The center window displayed 
the banks and with display card 
material invited the public to obtain 
them inside. In the other displays, 
quite unusual appeal was created by 
use of old photographs of Lincoln, old 
books and contemporary magazines, 
containing articles about him. —John 
T. Bartlett. 


If you leave it to the bank clerks, 
nobody of any great importance was 
born in March. 

As compared, say, with February. — 
C. C. Bradner, Detroit Free Press. 
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Fifty-one 


Greater Value was never offered the Banking Industry 


NATIONAL 12-PLUS PLUG DOOR 


AWN 


Furnished Standard With the Following Special Features Without 
Extra Cost, Increasing Value Hundreds of Dollars 


Actually nearly 1214” solid, anticipating any future require- 
ment of 12” solid to get No. 10 rate. 

20 inches on edge including bolt frame and glass door. 
Polished steel hinge. 

8 inches of torch plus more than 4 inches of drill and explosion 
protection. 

Finish plates in vestibule and on back frames. 

Individually ornamented 314” bolts. 

Compressor system housings turned from oversize castings. 
14 steel and bronze bevel, worm and spur gears lubricated by 
12 easily accessible oil tubes. 


The ultimate in accurate machining and rigid construction to 
assure lifetime carefree use. 


10 Five year replacement guarantee against penetration in any 
form. 


14 The fact that NATIONAL can furnish doors of un- 
surpassed quality at the same price as inferior com- 
petitive types is not based on miracle stuff or phil- 
anthropy. Nearly a year has been spent in designing 
and tooling up for this door to get the highest manu- 
facturing efficiency and precision. 


42 A comparison of weights and the detailed dimensions of this 
door with any door of comparative price will quickly confirm the 
fact that most competitive doors today are designed merely to 
get by the insurance requirements. You will find your cost on 
NATIONAL doors is much lower per pound as well as having a 
far more imposing door in appearance. 


\ 


Where a National 12’ Plug Door 
Overwhelmingly Excels Competitive 
No. 10 Rate Doors 


. Drawfiled polished hinge instead of black 
painted. 

. Nearly 1214” solid instead of 91% to 10 inches. 

. 20 inches on edge instead of 15% to 16 inches. 


4. 31% inch bolts instead of 21% to 2% inches. 


. Finish plates in vestibule instead of painted 
vestibule. 


6. Bolt frame cast integral with door instead of 


screwed on. 
Diameter of Compressor Drums: 9”’ top and 
bottom and 11”’ center, instead of 7’’ to 9”’. 


7. 
8. Diameter Compressor Shaft: 2” instead of 134’. 
9. Diameter Hinge Barrels: 4” inner barrels and 


5” outer barrels, instead of 3” to 4’’. 


10. Width hinge body, 934” instead of 9’’. 

11. Thickness hinge body, 234” instead of 2’’. 

12. Clear opening height, 8014” instead of 78’. 

13. Clear opening width, instead of 

14. Overall height, 10614” instead of 98’’. 

15. Overall width, 8034” instead of 

16. Yale combination locks instead of a private 


brand. 


17. Weight 20,000 lbs. instead of 15,000 to 16,000 


Ibs. 


18. Cost no more than 10-inch inferior doors. 


ide view showing level passage to vault 


If contemplating buying new equipment, don’t fail to send for the new 40-page Pictorial Booklet 
showing all types of doors, deposit and security vaults, lockers, chests, grilles, ventilating systems, etc. 
Clip corner and pin to your letterhead. You will not be bothered with engineer unless you request it. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 0 Vault Linings C1 Chests 
O Grille Partitions O Paneled Ceilings 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
388 Broadway Tower Ba 6N. Michigan Ave. Baldwin & Burke Safe Co., 1429 South Los Angeles St. _ 0 Safe Deposit Boxes [ Vault Lockers 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES O Vault Systematizers (| Fireproof Safes 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 
AND Lock COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 


WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. O Bank Vault Doors = Fireproof Vault Doors 


PLEASE CHECK (Vy) AND MAIL 
The National Safe and Lock Company 
2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Gentlemen: We want, without obligation, 
complete information concerning: 


O Send 40 Page Booklet 


O Daylight Robbery O Mirrored Partitions 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Fifty-two 


Q UIK-LOK Storage File 


The Only File Having 


Automatic Lock, Dust-proof Top, Steel 
Reinforcement, Three-ply Bottom, Never- 
spill Features, Handy Pull Strap, All 
Smooth Surfaces, Steel Reinforced, Sag- 
proof Lid, Bulge-proof Ends. 


No loose parts nor any to wear, tear or 


For the convenient and economical storage of old records of every kind 


IMProved Methods plus QUIK-LOK Storage Files equals Efficiency, Economy, Satisfaction 


DISTRIBUTORS 
The_Quik-Lok File Co., 636 Broadway, for the States of 
cut. 


New York, New Jersey, Mass. and Connecti 
C. F. Kappes, Zanesville, Ohio --- Ohio, Penn., Ky., W. Va. 


H. C. Parker, Inc., 445 Camp St., New Orleans, La., for Miss. 
and La. 


PATENTED U. S. AND CANADA 


tangle, Distinctive in Appearance, Dura- 
bility and Convenience. 
37 SIZES—Special Sizes to Order 


Low priced and positively guaranteed to 
give satisfactory service. 


Send for full information to your nearest 
distributor or direct. 


R. G. Roberts & Co., 12006 Lowe Ave., Chicago, Ill., for IN., 
Wis. and Ind. 


Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland Ore., North-western States. 


Sch her-Frey Stati y Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
South-west States. 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Manufacturers Steel, Fibre and Paper Transfer and Storage Files 


3644-64 So. 36th Street - 


- LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


The Burroughs Chair 
Operators 


Enables operators, typists and 
other office workers to sit in com- 
fortable and healthful positior 
during their work. The support 
for the back—at the exact spot 
where the spine needs support— | 
is an extremely important factor | 
in the promotion of health, 
vigor, alertness and efficiency. 


For more information call the local 
Burroughs office or write to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company | 


Detroit, Michigan 
| 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, 
LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE BURROUGHS 


Interests as Wide as 
the Sea 


(Continued from page 9) 


noticed certain men returning again 
and again to see the specimens. Their 
interest, apparently, was so keen that 
they had gone away and brought 
friends to view the wonderful sight. 

But these repeating visitors were 
promoters of worthless mining schemes, 
and they were bringing “‘suckers”’ to 
see the gold —to prove that there was 
money in mining! So a carefully 
worded card was added to the exhibit, 
to kill any possible value it might have 
for promoters. 

People are interested in how familiar 
things are made, and banks have many 
opportunities to co-operate with the 


| public and with local industry along 
| that line. 


For example, 


everybody wears 
clothes. 


It has been found that the 


| whole process of making a suit of 
_ clothes can be exhibited in a bank 


window. The show begins with the 


| bolt of cloth, the linings, thread, but- 
_ tons, stiffening and other materials. 
_ The cloth cut in pieces is shown, and 
_ the various steps of sewing, until the 
final result is exhibited on a wax 
dummy. 


HE making of an automobile tire is 
one exhibit that attracted keen ob- 


| servers in Los Angeles —beginning with 
, the crude rubber and the vulcanizing, 
coloring and curing materials, and 


concluding with the finished tire 
mounted on an auto wheel. Recently, 
several large tire companies have built 
branch plants in the city. 

Motion picture exhibits are popular, 
not only because the movies are always 
of great human interest, but because 
Los Angeles is their “home town,” and 
hardly anybody in a sidewalk crowd of 
a hundred persons but has some con- 
nection with the industry, as a player, 
an employee, an investor, a supplier. 
The costumes, cosmetics, sets, lights, 
film, chemicals and every little thing 
connected with the movies, supply 
interesting sidelights, to write and talk 
about —and the Los Angeles banks are 
engaged in financing movie producers, 
distributors, exhibitors and_ labora- 
tories, as well as tradespeople and 
manufacturers who sell to the picture 
industry, and real estate interests that 
provide homes and investments. 

Food has this general interest to 
people who like to see where everyday 
things come from, how they are made. 
As an army travels on its stomach, so 
the sustenance that we put into our 
stomachs is never far from our thoughts. 
In addition, food is of everlasting 
interest to women, because they have 
its selection and serving on their minds 
continuously. In California, the banks 
are ever active in financing food crops, 
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PROMOTE HIM! 


—And Make 


wo you like to have ‘“‘another boy”’ to do 

those hundred and one things around the bank 
you’ve always wanted done, but which never seem 
to get done—new business jobs, errands for cus- 
tomers, statistical work? 

You can have him—without adding a cent to 
your present pay-roll! 

Simply promote the boy who has been endorsing 
your checks with a hand stamp, and have your add- 
ing machine operator “‘endorse as he 
lists’’ with anew American Endorser. 

At a cost of but 10c per day 
(based on the length of time the 
machine should last) you will ac- 
complish more than just eliminate 
the labor of hand-stamping. 

In addition to the extra work 
your boy will be able to do, you will 
actually speed the workofthe adding 
machine operator. He will be able 
to list and endorse in less time 
thanit formerly took just tolist. 


More Money 


With the American, the operator simply turns 
the checks half-way over and drops them—in- 
stead of turning them completely over and stop- 
ping every so often to stack the pile. You just drop 
the check in the Endorser and the Endorser does 
the rest—automatically stacking the endorsed 
checks in the same order they are listed. 


If you have not already done so, adopt a general 
endorsement good for both clearings and transit 
and endorse as you list with an 
American. Besides the savings in 
labor, you will get cleaner, clearer 
endorsements, every check will be 
endorsed—no “‘missed’”’ checks, and 
you will be able to work right up to 
the last minute for clearings and 
transit. 

It’s the modern way, the ap- 
proved way, the money-making 
way—for large banks and the very 
smallest. Use the coupon below 
for details. 


When Perforator Needles Break— 


Bank 


"EX DORSIAG 


Pins and clips concealed in checks too often 
dull, bend or break perforator needles. 
American needles are 55% stronger than 
ordinary perforating machine needles, yet in 
addition to this additional strength any 
clerk can easily and quickly install new 
American needles in the American No. 
22 or larger models. 


Don’t be handicapped by having to revert 
to old-fashioned methods of hand-cancel- 
lation every so often while your perforat- 


ing machine is at the factory for repairs. 

If your machine is punching illegible can- 
cellations—wasting the time of your oper- 
ator and everyone all down the line—replace 
it with a machine where your clerk can re- 
place the needles. 

Just send us a sample of the perforation it 
makes—that’s all we need. We’ll quote you 
a liberal trade-in offer for a new American 
that will put an end to your perforator 
troubles. Use the coupon below. 


**The Modern Way Is the American Way’’ 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR Co. - CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO . Established 1910 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO., 613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on (1) The new American Endorser, and the (1) Hand, —) Foot-Power, (1) Automatic Electric Per- 
forators, with a 0 Quotation on your trade-in allowance on our old perforating machine, a sample impression of which is enclosed herewith. 


Officer 


City 


State 
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Fifty-four 


Pioneer Wisconsin Institution 
adopts modern protective equipment 


EVENTY-FOUR years have not abated the progressive spirit of the First 
Fond du Lac National Bank. It now offers to the City and County of 
Fond du Lac, a new and thoroughly modern combination safe deposit and 


security vault— installed by York. 


This vault contains over 1,000 safe deposit boxes for depositors. And 
the section devoted exclusively to the bank’s own use contains eight 
special steel lockers in which the tellers store the bank's cash, securities, 


collateral and records. 


The rectangular vault entrance is equipped with special Yorx protective 
features. The thick walls of reinforced concrete are lined with steel. 

Forty years of leadership in vault engineering and manufacturing have 
established Yorx supremacy throughout the country. The benefits of this 
leadership, and the co-operation of the Yorx Engineering Staff are available 


to any bank, architect or engineer. 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
! 


PITTSBURGH TOKYO 


CLEVELAND SEATTLE 5 
HOUSTON WASHINGTON 

y| LOS ANGELES HONOLULU kK 
| MIAMI HAVANA FS} 
NEW HAVEN MONTREAL fe 

| NEW YORK PARIS 5 


| 
f The York Vault of the First Fond du Lac 


BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 8T. LOUIS 
CHICAGO 8AN FRANCISCO 


National Bank is shown below. 


Most Durable and Convenient —Prices the Lowest! 
Automatic Lock and Pull Tabs Absolutely 
Dust Proof 
One Piece Lid With Fastener Riveted On. 


44 Stock Sizes—At Lowest Prices 


Samples on request 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church Street, 
Pa. New York City 


California distributor : 
Bankers Printing Co., San Francisco 


The “Easy Snap” Collapsible Storage File 


A Favorite With Bankers 
for Filing— 
EVERY BANKING PAPER 


Just drop the lid, it 
snaps shut—a slight 
lift, it’s open. 


PAT. PENDING 


THE BURROUGHS 


co-operative marketing associations, 
food manufacturers, and the hotel and 
other trades that serve food to visitors. 
What the banks have to say about 
food, from the field to the finger bowls, 
is therefore of real interest to great 
numbers of people. And in the course 
of a year, countless exhibits are built 
in this department alone, many author- 
itative articles are published, hundreds 
of bank officials make speeches and 
give interviews. The bankers are 
called to the rescue when a given crop 
or industry has difficulties, such as 
overproduction or losses from pests — 
in fact, the activities of California 
banks in food alone are excellent proof 
of my contention, that a bank has vast 
undeveloped possibilities for identify- 
ing itself with the public besides mere 
deposits and loans. 


So: you see, banks are already mak- 

ing these wide human contacts, in 
various ways —but not as skilfully as 
a journalist or show-window artist, 
vaudeville performer or movie star 
would do it —people trained for study- 
ing people to find the lines of least 
resistance to their interests. 

More of it should be done, more will 
be done —and for the bank man who 
may think there is danger of overdoing 
the sentimental side and neglecting the 
primary purpose of safeguarding the 
people’s money, I will close with two 
bits of experience given by Mr. Fulton, 
out of his activities as a window show- 
man: 

““What have been your worst flops?” 
I asked. 

“The absolute worst was a display of 
prize-winning novels,” he said. “It 
occurred to me that if people read the 
best-selling novels by the hundred 
thousand, they would like to see them, 
and so a display was arranged, with 
statistics concerned with the most 
popular authors and stories. Hardly 
anybody stopped long, because books as 
such are uninteresting to look at, and 
the story I had to tell about them took 
too many words. The public was 
right —I was boring it. 

“And next to boring people, the 
surest way to miss fire with them is to 
introduce commercial motives into a 
display meant for their instruction or 
entertainment. 

“In obtaining material from some 
manufacturers, I have to be alert to 
dodge their persistence for direct free 
publicity for themselves. If they lend 
material showing how the silkworm 
makes silk, for example, they yearn to 
mark everything with their brand. 
That defeats the bank’s purpose, and 
also their own. For the moment people 
suspect direct advertising in an ex- 
hibit, they say to themselves, ‘Oh, 
just a display of goods for sale!’ 
and walk on. 

“The business concern that draws 
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attention with the promise of some- 
thing interesting to look at, something 
novel and informative, and then tries 
to sell, is putting itself in the same 
class as the side show barker, and there 
is no quicker way to lose ‘face.’ ”’ 

That says it! 


What Profits in the 
Savings ? 


(Continued from page 23) 


Did you ever analyze one of these to 
find out how many friends your em- 
ployees have who are willing to lend the 
bank a few dollars for a short time and 
help their friends win a prize? What 
I particularly do not like about these 
affairs is the fact that the employee 
nearest the front door usually wins 
first prize. 

We have given away one or two 
premiums, always with the same result; 
but that was while we were being edu- 
cated. Others in Chicago, however, 
have given away everything from a 
fountain pen to a chance on a Ford or 
a trip to Europe. Who wouldn’t lend 
a bank ten dollars for a few months to 
get a useful present? Accounts can be 
obtained on that basis, of course, but 
it means nothing except interference 
with real depositors who must line up 
behind these ‘‘all but a dollar’ cus- 
tomers instead of receiving the service 
they are entitled to. 

While schemes of various kinds have 
brought a great deal of activity, our 
own lack of foresight has also contrib- 
uted. At the outset of our service 
charge we induced many small check- 
ing account depositors to open savings 
accounts. Now when they want lunch 
money, they make awithdrawal. When 
they want to pay gas, electric light and 
other bills, they make another with- 
drawal and submit along with it a list 
of the bills —for payment of which we 
obligingly write out cashier’s checks. 
When I think of the expensive opera- 
lions in the savings department, I won- 
der if it wouldn’t have been better to 
have left the accounts where they were 
in the first place. What we probably 
need is a charge on checks issued and 
on withdrawals over a certain number. 
I must admit, however, that I do not 
like that plan. I much prefer to play 
along until the account goes over the 
line and then close it. 

A short time ago I was discussing 
high-pressure methods of solicitation 
with the representative of a financial 
publication. He offered that a banker 
must have some means to attract cus- 
tomers and likened these schemes to 
department store bargain sales. The 
answer to that is that if you must have 

argain sales, have them in the base- 
ments just like the department stores, 


so they won’t interfere with regular 
business. 
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Industry’s 


Largest Research Laboratories 


ORE than five thousand scien- 
tists, engineers and their asso- 
ciates work unceasingly in the Bell 
System engineering staffs and research 
laboratories to make tomorrow’s tele- 
phone service still better than today’s. 
Recent discoveries are permalloy (anew 
alloy), and rubidium, a metal sensitive 
to light—two of many evidences of the 
continuous improvement in Bell System 
facilities. 


Vital Facts for Investors about 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company Stock 


Back of this stock is a capital invest- 
ment of more than three and a quarter 


billion dollars. In 1928, ninety million 
dollars was expended by the Bell Sys- 
tem for central office equipment, one 
hundred and eighty-five million for aerial 
and underground lines, and another 
hundred million for subscribers’ tele- 
phone equipment and private branch 
exchanges. The Bell System is con- 
stantly expanding. Between 1912 and 
1917 3,083,000 telephones were added 
to it; between 1917 and 1922 3,511,000 
telephones; between 1922 and 1927 
4,315,000 telephones. And this growth 
is continuing at the rate of more than 
2,000 telephones a day. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts” ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. 


195 Broadway New York City 


Bargain sales serve other purposes; 
they do away with peak loads and 
bring people in on Mondays or in the 
mornings, a good thing to bear in mind 
when trying to reduce costs. What in- 
ducement can we offer to do away with 
our peak loads and provide an even 


distribution of work? 


Discussion of an even distribution of 
work suggests analysis of outside op- 
erations, particularly the clearing house 
associations. In larger banks we are 
always waiting for the clearings to go 
out or the clearings to come in, wait- 
ing for this to balance or that to happen. 
I wonder what a committee of experi- 
enced operating men would recommend 
to overcome the waste time situation 
we are now up against? I wonder if 
such a committee would not suggest 


clearing bonds, coupons, sight drafts 
and returned items? I wonder if it 
would not find that a radical change 
in clearing time would do much to re- 
duce operating costs by eliminating 
some of our peak load trouble? 

Let me repeat what I have said be- 
fore. The solution of the problem is 
analysis based on costs, followed by 
action. Let us find out what we are 
doing and what it costs to be doing it. 


“T am always somewhat chary about 
checks written by my Fresh Young 
Nephew,” Old Man Wayback was say- 
ing. “So frequently I discover that 


‘they are drawn on the Fac Simile 
Savings Bank.” —C. C. Bradner, in 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Fifty-six 


Built 


A considerable portion of the ledger leaves and important records 
in the archives, vaults and safes of your city—commercial, financial 
and governmental—are on paper made some time during the last 
seventy-five years by the Parsons Paper Company. 


Each year some two thousand tons of Parsons rag ledger paper goes 
forward to help support the structure of American commerce and 
government, the commerce and government of your city, and coun- 
ty, and state. The first paper was shipped from the mill eight years 
before the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as President. 


Parsons Papers are still made in the good old-fashioned way. They 
are made carefully, and dried for one hundred hours in a warm loft. 
There is a way to dry such papers in fifteen minutes, but laboratory 
tests show a diminution in the quality; so Parsons Papers are made 
the slower way, which by the way gives them a folding endurance 
advantage of 50 per cent over sheets of same rag content but dried 
on a speed schedule. 


If your important records and ledger are not on one of the Parsons Papers, 


tell your stationer about it. He likes Parsons Papers, and will recognize your 
request as coming from a man who knows value. 


DEFENDUM LEDGER 


A National Standard for Accounting Systems 


SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 
for Permanent Records 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Send for Your Copy — Accountants will be aided by our book of 


“Approved Accounting Forms,” a copy of which will be sent with our com- 
pliments to those making request on their business letterhead. 


Paper- 


THE BURROUGHS 


Styles in Bankers 


(Continued from page 28) 


men are shouting, cursing, gesticu- 
lating. This is primitive barter. 

In a high, box-like stand, pushed 
out on the sidewalk under a flaring 
light, is a man who seems to be a sort 
of score-keeper, jotting down records 
of the battle in his book. Back of him 
is the wide entrance to the busy com- 
mission house, and in front and on all 
sides is bedlam. Voices shout figures 
at him and at each other from all di- 
rections. His job, apparently, is to 
make entries of what is his affair and 
disregard what isn’t. 

Men in the mob push and haul each 
other. Some are angry and some are 
bluffing. All are excited. Perhaps 
there is a real but short fight. It may 
be that the commission house will 
suddenly emit a man propelled by the 
toe of an employee’s boot. Everybody 
who isn’t on the instant buying or sell- 
ing, is kidding those who are. Voices 
cry out in three or four languages. 
Through it all, by some miracle of 
selectivity, a kind of sixth sense, the 
man in the box keeps accurate records, 
plying his pencil with perfect coolness. 


MOEBRE, the man in the box seems to 
be enjoying all this. In fact, on the 
whole everybody there is enjoying it. 
It is inspiriting, strenuous, red-blooded, 
and at bottom warm-hearted and 
friendly —the man who got kicked out 
has already returned, and he and the 
man with the efficient toe are slapping 
each other on the back! These men 
from thesouth of Europe, who take natu- 
rally to producing and selling garden 
truck, are as a class to be ranked 
among the most friendly people in the 
world. But in the produce market 
they love a good battle, like rival 
classmen on a_ university campus. 
Such is my impression of the typical 
produce market twenty years ago. 

*“And it was in many a scene such as 
that,” said Roberts, “that A. P. 
Giannini got his early business train- 
ing. Doubtless he was often the man 
in the box. In later years, as a banker, 
it’s no wonder that he preferred to work 
in a large main office with men all 
around. To him such an atmosphere 
is congenial and stimulating. 

“But the produce business had other 
sides, and one of them was the job of 
driving out among the farmers and in- 
ducing them to bring their products to 
your market. Competition was keen, 
a good deal of a battle, too, calling for 
aggressiveness, daring, decisiveness, 
and tact. Here Mr. Giannini became 
anexpert. Later, as a banker, he drove 
around among the farmers and talked 
over their financial problems in much 
the same way. 

“The tremendous aggressiveness and 
vigor of Mr. Giannini, then, together 
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with his friendly informality and per- 
sonal touch, is a style, if you please, 
that he acquired in one business and 
dared to exercise in another. Had he 
not insisted on running a bank in his 
individual way, it is not at all probable 
that he would have reached his present 
status as a national figure. 

*“And now let us take a look at a 
prominent banker of the East, at his 
style.” Here Roberts took from his 
desk a good-sized book and handed it 
over. “Did you ever read that?” 

The volume, “Of Many Things,” 
was a collection of essays and addresses 
by Otto H. Kahn, the well-known 
millionaire banker, philanthropist, and 
patron of art of New York. This is the 
banker of whom President Roosevelt 
said, ‘He has his face set to the light * 
* * The soundest economic thinking 
in this country nowadays is being done 


by Mr. Kahn.” 

Roberts called my attention to the | 
table of contents. “Bearing in mind | 
that a banker wrote that material, read | 
some of the chapter heads.” | 


READ such chapter heads as “Art in 
America,” ““The Value of Art to the 
People,” ““Mary Garden,” ““The Metro- 
politan Opera,”’ ““The Theatre Guild,” 
“The American Stage,” and soon. In 
the first chapter Roberts called my 
attention to a paragraph in which Mr. 
Kahn said, ““From the days of my early 
youth I have had aprofound love of art.” 
From that text Roberts sermonized: 
“No personal style needs more en- 
couragement than the style of what we 
might call the business artist. I mean 
the man who isn’t by nature a go- 
getter. His general type comes in 
innumerable variations, but his com- 
mon ‘weakness’ is that he can’t keep 
from wondering what is going to be- 
come of the other fellow. He has so 
much imagination, in fact, that he’s 
prone to be hesitating and lacking in 
self-confidence. He’s inclined to be- 
lieve that the really big jobs are not for 
any one who is so tender-hearted.” 

“What is his recourse?”’ 

“Such a man needs to have, like Mr. 
Kahn, deep grounding in fundamen- 
tals of economics. Self-confidence will 
grow as he more clearly sees the bene- 
fits of the competitive system that are 
not apparent on its surface. He'll 
learn, for instance, that to protect in- 
efficiency is not a_ kindness, for 


those who won’t become efficient © 


through advice or foresight must be- 
come efficient through pain. Thus 
pain has its constructive side. 
“Eventually, if he studies economics 
thoroughly, he will find the construc- 
live side of virtually all the necessary 
things that it naturally hurts him to do. 
Mr. Kahn became so grounded in 
economics that he saw competition not 
as a taking from but as an adding to.”’ 
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I was able to corroborate Roberts 


ACORN 
BARREL BANK 


THE BANK THAT PLEASES! 


HERE is a Barrel Bank expressing New 
and Novel Features. Turned from solid 
one-piece maple. Securely and Substantially 
Made with Reinforced Holding Ends. 


How to 
Accumulate 


$75,000 


One client (name on file) did it 
after using our Service for FIVE 
uy YEARS. He recently wrote us: 

il, 4 “T’ve made over $75,000 in the 


last five years by following the 
Babson Plan.”’ 


This plan which enabled our client 
to accumulate $75,600 is equally 
applicable to your individual in- 
vestment needs. Send for Free 
Booklet NOW! — no obligation. 


Furnished with Etched Brass Lock 
Plate and Name Plate. 


A Barrel Bank at around Fifty Cents. | 


Babson Statistical Organization 

(Largest Statistical Community in America) 

g Div. 6-50 Babson Park, Mass. . 

g Send me Free, and without obligation your Book- 4 

Welse tar let, “Bigger Investment Returns.”’ 

Bankers Thrift Corporation | | 
2240 N. Racine Avenue |g Street H 
Chicago, Illinois City 
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The New Morrison, when completed will be the world’s 
largest and tallest hotel — 46 stories high, with 3,400 rooms 


Chicago's 
MORRISO 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 


Tallest Hotel in the World, 46 Stories High 


Closest in the City to Stores, Offices, Theaters and 
Railroad Stations 


1944 Rooms, $2.50 Up 


—all outside, with bath, running ice water, telephone, bed-head lamp, and 
Servidor. A housekeeper on every floor. All guests enjoy garage privileges. 


Write or wire for reservations 


— DA. 


TERRACE GARDEN, MORRISON HOTEL 


THE BURROUGHS 


here. I told him that I once heard Mr. 
Kahn in a talk in San Francisco remark: 

“IT have never tried to get business by 
taking it from the other feliow. Ihave 
tried to get business by making more 
business for all of us.” 

Roberts nodded. “Yes, such a 
statement from Mr. Kahn is charac- 
teristic. He has seen the operations of 
business and finance as stimulated by 
competition but actually functioning 
by both conscious and unconscious co- 
operation. His hobbies prove, as we 
have seen, that he has the qualities of 
the artist, and it is in the nature of the 
artist to see all factors in true perspec- 
tive and right proportions. Thatis why 
his counsel was sought by President 
Roosevelt, and has been sought by men 
of big business for a generation. His 
artistic nature makes him the better 
economist.” 

I asked Roberts what style of bank 
executive he considered most valuable 
to banking, but at that question he 
shook his head. “In making compar- 
isons we’re likely to discourage men 
whose styles are highly individual and 
not on our list.” 

“Yes, but don’t we all need Lo do a 
great deal of conforming? We must 
fit into the present economic scheme.” 

“True. But equally important is 
the confidence to sell ourselves, so that 
we can make our individual contribu- 
tion. Now, we observe that the 
economic value of a commodity is 
governed by its utility and its scar- 
city. Even though our personal offering 
has high utility —-even ‘day labor’ has! 
—if we function like the mass, we’re 
likely to find ourselves competing in a 
market that is already oversupplied. 
The. only personal thing we have to 
offer that can’t be duplicated and over- 
produced is our own individuality, our 
special style. It’s not likely to be in 
much demand unless we learn how to 
sell it, and that requires self-confidence. 

“A. P. Giannini and Otto H. Kahn 
I’ve mentioned because one embodies 
the pioneer spirit of the West and the 
other the cultural spirit of the East. 
Each is representative and yet none 
the less unique, scarce in the market. 
high in value, in great demand, and a 
splendid illustration of our theme —for 
encouragement of the rest of us.” 


SINCE I began with an exposé of 

Roberts himself, perhaps I do well to 
close in the same style. From what he 
has said we can easily deduce the 
secret of his personal charm and the 
personal influence which results. Out 
of the high value my friend places on 
other men’s styles he derives a remark- 
able good-humor and _ toleration —he 
never discourages self-confidence by 
throwing cold water! Instead of being 
irritated with you for being different, he 
is immensely interested in your indi- 
vidual potentialities. 
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Some Social Aspects of Money 


(Continued from page 21) 


by one, they lose faith in all; and that 
is a bad mental condition. 

They must now be educated into 
sound investment principles as they 
have been educated into sound saving 
ideas. Even though our people seek 
higher rates of income than safety 
warrants, they are easily persuaded to 
select the safe course rather than the 
most remunerative one. I find no 
difficulty in convincing those who come 
to me that 6 per cent with safety is far 
better than 10 per cent with risk. 
They usually agree with the banker’s 


GV 


reasoning and are willing to follow his 
advice. They like to have him make 
up their minds for them. And well 
they might. 

Some one has figured out that out of 
a life span of seventy years, we spend 
only fifteen years in work. Twenty- 
five years are spent in sleeping and 
thirty years are given to recreation. 
If this be so, the soundness of the sleep 
and the peace of mind that attends the 
leisure hours depends altogether upon 
how the fifteen years are spent. 
Assuming that only half the working 
lime is given to earning the require- 
ments of life, the welfare of fifty-five 
years depends upon what happens to 
the surplus earnings of about eight 
years. If peace of mind and security 
for old age be the end in view, then the 


storehouse for the surplus energy must 
not fail. 


Teach the Children Thrift 


There are certain basic facts relative 
to money that I would have the 
children learn: 

(A) That money is the result of 
effort. The boy and the girl will not 
have journeyed far along the pathway 
of life before they discover that money 
cannot be had for the asking. Father’s 
liberality will cease some day, and the 
business world will only reward those 


who have something to sell. 
either work or want. 

(B) That the big things of life come 
to those who are willing to do without 
the little ones. You cannot have a lot 
of inconsequential things today and 
something worth while tomorrow. But 
if you are willing to sacrifice some 
things transitory, you can have other 
things permanent. And the lasting 
satisfaction of the things that endure 
far outweighs the temporary pleasures 
of life. That is good philosophy. It is 
in the line of saving for a purpose, as 


It will be 


all saving should be. Otherwise it 
loses its appeal because it has no 
objective. 

(C) That thrift of time, thrift of 
talent, thrift of money and thrift of 
material things will get them more than 
any other habit; and conversely, waste 
will get them nothing but experience. 

(D) That the waste of money cures 
itself —for soon there will be none to 
waste. You bankers know this is so. 
You have seen legacies and life insur- 
ance money deposited with you; and 
you have seen it go —first in hundreds, 
then fifties, then twenty-fives, then 
tens, then fives; and then —the prodigal 
stopped coming at all. There was 
nothing to come for. The car stopped 
because the gas gave out. It always 
does. The prodigal goes home broke. 


Teach the Adult Conservation 


- There are a few observations that I 
would like the adults to consider: 

(A) That lost money is lost energy 
that will never come back. That water 
will turn no more mill wheels, for it has 
gone over the dam forever. 

(B) That for the average man, the 
bricklayer’s process is best. By this I 
mean the steady persistent process of 
adding a little to what you already 
have, just as the bricklayer lays a 
brick at a time —but he builds a wall 


You can buy 


Statler Service 


only at 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


in 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 
{Hotel Pennsylvania) 


and more for your 
money, always: radio when 
you throw a switch — ice- 
water when you press a valve 
— the morning paper under 
your door—a good library 
at your disposal — a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — 
your own private bath — all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at no 
added cost... Fixed rates 
are posted in every one of 
the 7700 Statler rooms .. . 
And each hotel offers your 
choice of restaurants, from 
a lunch-counter or cafeteria 
to formal a la carte or ban- 
quet service of the first class. 
of 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 
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The north side branch of the Plymouth 
United Savings Bank, Plymouth, 
Mich., and below, left to right, Chief 
of Police Springer with the two bandits 
who were foiled by Federal Tear Gas 


Proves Its Effectiveness 


‘ The modern protection that prevents shooting. . . . is more effec- 
7 tive than bullets... . does not endanger life. . . . protects money 
and valuables ... . entails no liability... . reduces insurance .. . 


listed as standard equipment by Underwriters Laboratories... . 
is the only weapon that can safely be used in busy banks. 


Literature fully describing this modern and 
effective weapon will be sent upon request 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


1631 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


TELLER’S SETTLEMENT SHEET 


FORM 135 


A CONVENIENT FORM FOR THE TELLER IN 
MAKING HIS CASH SETTLEMENT. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE ADORESS YOUR SAMPLE? 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


LepGer Carps Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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that will last. In this day of Wall 
Street speculation, we want to get rich 
by the grasshopper method—a few 
lucky leaps and you arrive. But for 
the rank and file of our people the 
slower, though less exciting, method 
is best. 

(C) And after energy has been con- 
verted into money and money into 
bank accounts—then what? Shall it 
stay saved, or be risked and perhaps 
lost in the endeavor to find a more 
profitable storehouse than the bank 
account affords? 

If we represent ourselves merely as 
willing to receive deposits and pay 
such interest as will attract money to 
us, we have only half performed our 
job. The larger field of endeavor now 
lies in directing those who are not 
satisfied with the bank rate into those 
channels that make for profit without 
undue risk and without needless worry 
over the ultimate fate of their stored 
up energy. 


Why a Travel Depart- 
ment? 


(Continued from page 30) 


inquiries to the travel department are 
serviceable here. Windows can _ be 
used to suggest travel and the bank’s 
services in connection therewith. 

Co-operation between the officers 
and employees of the bank is essential 
to success. Knowledge of people who 
contemplate journeys, inquiries at the 
tellers’ windows and the foreign de- 
partment, and all other leads that will 
bring in business, should be referred to 
the department immediately. 

Usually, the place of the travel 
department in the organization is 
under the officer in charge of the 
foreign department, and where trav- 
elers checks are sold and cashed, be- 
cause it is here that much of the 
business originates. 


The Negligent Notary 


~ “DLEASE collect the enclosed note, 


and protest if not paid,’ the 
Illinois customer wrote, the Mississippi 
bank handed the note to a reputable 
notary public for protest and _ notice, 
the notary failed to give a_ proper 
notice, and the customer lost his right 


_ of recourse against the endorser. 


“Sue the notary for the resulting 


| loss,’ the bank suggested. 


“No-—I sent the note to you, you 
picked the notary, and you’re the one 
’ll sue,” the customer said —and was 


_ as good as his promise. 


“The bank discharged its duty to the 
customer when it delivered the note to 
the notary,” said the United States 
Supreme Court in ruling in favor of the 
bank in 104 U.S. 757.—M. L. H. 
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all A Socialized Bank 


ew Business 

(Continued from page 25) 

he 

od writes good farm copy. All of these 
rural ads are full of sound sense for the 

yn- farmer and his family. The ads also 

ito stress the idea that the bank is not a 

it place to borrow money when the farmer 

Aps has gotten himself into a fix; but rather 

ore a place where a farmer can discuss his 

ink problems with another man who lives 
on a farm. The bank has let its de- 

as positors know that its officials are 

yay vitally interested in making the thou- 

to sands of small farm factories efficient. 

our It is genuinely a “Bank of Personal 

Service.” 

nol 

Ose . . 

oul Possibilities by Analysis 


red By T. D. MacGregor 
ONE of the most important functions 
of the new business department is 
t- the analysis of all present business for 
new business. 
Every piece of business that comes 
should be carefully scrutinized for new 
business possibilities. If the trust de- 
are partment gets a piece of business, it 
be should immediately find out whether 
nk’s the client is a customer of the bank in 
any other department. If he is not, 
cers here is a new business “lead” of the 
itial greatest importance for a checking ac- 
who count, safe deposit box and other busi- 
the ness. 
Solicitation could be made profitably 
wl of: 
d to Personal checking accounts for other 
business. 
avel Officers and directors of corporate 
1 Is trust customers for personal trust 
the business. 
rav- Trust customers for securities and 
_ be- safe deposit boxes. 
the Trust customers who have not ap- 
pointed your company as executor for 
such appointments. 
Safe deposit customers for trust and 
7 securities business. 
Corporate trust customers for cer- 
note, tificates of deposit for short term in- 
the vestments. 
Savings depositors with large bal- 
th ances for trust and safe deposit busi- 
ness. 
— All personal trust customers for cer- 
right lificates of deposit and checking ac- 
iting eee 
folders of large certificates of deposit 
for trust business. 
in Trust customers for life insurance 
was Life insurance trust customers for = 
Many other possibilities for profit- 
able business exist of the od m UNION TRUST«o. 
ee and may be revealed by proper in- Vistas in the largest sangre ; CLEVELAND 
of the vestigation by an alert new business banking room in the world— ‘Resources over $30,000,000 
department. 
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A. A. Smith, 
215 Main Street. 


-.- CANCELLED VOUCHERS RETURNED HEREWITH STATEMENT OF YOUR ACCOUNT FOR THE MONTH ENOING. 


AMOUNT OPPOSITE 
EACH DATE IS YOUR 
BALANCE THAT DAY 
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machine writes all records for 
the moderate-sized Bank 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DOUGLASVILLE, GA. 


SINGLE Burroughs machine now affords 
A the moderate-sized bank as complete 
machine bookkeeping records as larger 
institutions obtain through the use of several 
different machines. 


This machine writes the Customer’s 
Ledger and Statement, Savings Journal and 
Ledger, General Ledger, Liability Ledger, 
and Transit Letters. All records are neat, 
accurate, and speedily written. 


The First National Bank of Douglasville, 
Georgia, has found that this machine has 
satisfactorily solved the bank’s bookkeeping 
problems. 


Mr. J. R. Hutcheson, president of the 
bank, states: 


‘‘We would not hesitate to recommend 
this machine and system advocated by you 
to any bank, and we believe it is especially 
advantageous to the smaller bank, because 
practically all records may be had on this one 
machine.”’ 


Saving in time over any pen and ink 
method, neatness of all records, automatic 
proof obtained immediately upon completion 
of the last entry, and increased customer 
satisfaction are outstanding advantages re- 
ported by this bank. 


A Burroughs man will be glad to demon- 
strate this machine on your own work. Call 
the Burroughs office near you, or write: 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING -: CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


Weston’s Macuine Postinc Lepcer 
helps maintain 


SPEED 


in Machine Bookkeeping 


This sturdy paper is built especially for 
mechanical accounting and machine book- 
keeping. It gives complete satisfaction be- 
cause it has a particular finish designed to 
make clear, sharp impressions; because it 
has ‘*backbone’’ which causes each sheet 
to stand upright in tray or binder; because 
it will not ‘‘dog-ear’’ or crack under con- 
stant machine usage. This good paper is 
so staunch in body that normal speed of 
machine posting equipment may be con- 
stantly maintained. Less expensive than a 
good grade of card stock ; yet it doesn’t take 
up so much room in the files. 


Send for samples without obligation 


Byron Weston Gompany 


A family of paper makers for more than 65 years 
MILLS AT DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS,U S.A, 


you register your valuable mail. 
Protect it too—against theft. 


Stop taking risks—use Amestyle 
Envelock Envelopes. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


To PROTECT NEW DESKS or 
RENEW OLD DESKS cover with 
the FINEST WRITING SURFACE 
at half the cost % U 

ing! DEAL Desk 


was! 
scratchproof, f. from 
eye-giare Lasta lifetime. 


sat our expense. 
€ E Send desk size for 
details and Free Trial Urfer 
Tor co. 
Dept. 7D, 109 W.Austin Av., Chicago 
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| The Germ of a Savings Idea 


| By William A. Moffett 


‘ germ of an idea to promote 
| savings accounts in a wholesale 
manner is contained in the plan re- 
cently inaugurated by a large Detroit 
advertising agency whereby bank sav- 
ings accounts were opened in the name 
of each employee, with a deposit, and 
the savings matched up to a certain 
percentage of salary, depending upon 
the length of time each employee had 
been with the organization. 

H. T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
started this system at the beginning of 
this year to improve the economic 
status and promote the permanent 
allegiance of the 550 employees. The 
plan embodies a carefully worked out 
co-operative savings system which 
places substantial premium upon both 
frugality and length of service. 

Last Christmas, instead of the usual 
bonus which the company had been 
accustomed to present, Mr. Ewald 
placed in the hands of each employee a 
ready-made bank account. In the case 
of employees who had been with the 
company less than a year, the custom 
of bonus or present was, of course, 
observed as usual. But with those 
whose services exceeded a year, the 
cash bonus idea was amplified into a 
co-operative savings plan. The em- 
ployees of the Detroit offices, the head- 
quarters of this organization, received 
savings books on the Bank of Detroit 
carrying a credit amounting to one- 
tenth of one month’s salary. The em- 
ployees of the ten branch offices in 
American, Canadian and European 
cities received similar bank books on 
convenient local banks. 

The co-operative part of the com- 
pany’s gifts takes the form of partici- 
pation in the employee’s efforts to 


| increase the savings accounts, the par- 


ticipation applying to any sum accumu- 
lated during the subsequent six months 
up to 10 per cent of salary. Regular 
deposits are advised but not required. 
The company will add its quota to the 
savings at the end of the first six-month 
period when an amount of not less than 
10 per cent and not more than 30 per 
cent of the amount saved during the 
half year will be credited to the indi- 
vidual accounts, depending upon the 
length of the employee’s service. 
Employees savings and company 
credits may be withdrawn at the 
expiration of the first savings period 
without affecting the operation of the 
plan during the second six months. 
The first period, however, actually 
extends through August 1, as it is re- 
quired that the sum upon which the 
company credit is based shall have been 
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in the bank for at least thirty days. 
Credit for the second six months will 
be computed after February 1, 1930. 

In computing company credits, only 
full calendar years of employment are 
considered, as any other method would 
involve complicated and expensive 
bookkeeping. Under the co-operative 
savings plan, employees are grouped 
for the purpose of company participa- 
tion into the following classes: 


Period of Per Cent of Credit 

Employment to Amount Saved 
Class 1—More than one year but less 

10 


Class 2—Two years but less than three 15 
Class 3—Three years but lessthanfour 20 
Class 4—Four years but less than five. 25 
Class 5—Five years or over.......... 30 

Assume that John Smith has been 
with the company more than one year 
and less than two, and that his salary 
is $100 a month. He falls into class 
one. His book shows an original de- 
posit of 10 per cent of one month’s 
salary, or $10. To save 10 per cent of 
his salary, he must deposit in his sav- 
ings account an average of $10 per 
month. At the end of six months the 
company will credit his account with 
10 per cent of the $60 he has saved, or 
$6. Then six months later, if he has 
continued to save 10 per cent of his 
salary, his account is credited with 
another $6, making a credit total for 
the year of $22—or a grand total of 
savings and credit of $142.00, plus 3 
per cent interest from the bank. 

If John belongs in Class 3, for another 
example, he would get the same $10 
original deposit. But his semi-annual 
credits would be 20 per cent, or $12 
each and his total credit would be $34 
for the year. If he saves less than 10 
per cent of his salary, his company 
credits will be proportionally smaller. 

There are no strings attached to the 
initial deposit and any employee who 
needs the money is at liberty to with- 
draw it at any time, although it is not 
believed that very many will do so. 
The plan has no effect upon recognition 
for especially meritorious work in the 
form of salary increase or such other 
awards as the company desires to make. 


Quite Dead 


AN Ontario Branch recently received 

a draft from a bank drawn on a 
man who had died. The Manager wrote 
on the back of the draft ‘‘Drawee de- 
ceased” and returned the draft. It 
was forwarded to the branch again 
when it was noticed that in returning 
it the second time the accountant had 
written on the back “Still deceased.” 
— Royal Bank Magazine. 
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